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Tuts is a capital book—well worthy the pen of the author of the 
-Pyoneers.”” A critical contemporary speaks of it as the best thing 
yet produced by the American novelist. We do not, however, sub- 
scribe to this opiniun ; for the work, as a whole, does not equal the 
‘Spy,”’ and yet it contains chapters that have never been exceeded 
in interest by any author. We copy one of these. The compliment 
to Bryant is as just as it is deserved, and the description of the 


passage of the canve over the falls is thrillingly and admirably | 


sketched. The portion of the novel that succeeds these remarks 
has all the freshness of Mr. Cooper's palmiest days ; and we think 
the readers of the Mirror will thank us for calling their especial 
attention to this part of the narrative. 
graph, however, without recommending the book itself to general 


We cannot ciose the para- | 


perusal ; for it is a good book, and it gives us great pleasure to say 


so. It was published a few days since by Lea and Blanchard. 
CHAPTER III. 


Before these fields were shorn and tilled, 
Full to the brim cur rivers flowed: 

The melody of waters filled 

The fresh and boundless wood ; 

And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shade.— Bryant. 

It is generally known, that the waters which flow into the southern 
side of Ontario, are, in general, narrow, sluggish, and deep. ‘There 
are some exceptions to this rule, for many of the rivers have rapids, 
or, as they are termed in the language of the region, rifts, and some 
Among the latter was the particular stream on which 
our adventurers were now journeying. The Oswego is formed by 
the yanction of the Oneida and the Onondaga, both of which flow 


have falls 


from lakes ; and it pursues its way, through a gentle undulating | 


country, some eight or ten miles, until it reaches the margin of a 
cort of natural terrace, down which it tumbles some ten or fifteen 


feet, to another level, across which it glides, or glances, or pursues | 


ts course with the silent stealthy progress of deep water, until it 
throws its tribute imto the broad receptacle of the Ontario. ‘The 
canoe in which Cap and his party had travelled from Fort Stanwix, 
the last military station on the Mohawk, lay by the side of this river, 
and into it the whole party now entered, with the exception of 


Pathfinder, who remained on the land, in order to shove the light | 


vessel off. 

“Let her starn drift down stream, Jasper,” said the man of the 
woods to the young mariner of the lake, who had dispossessed Arrow- 
head of his paddle, and taken his own station as steersman; “let 

go down with the current. Should any of these infarnals, the 
Mingos, strike our trail, or follow it to this point, they will not fail 
to look for the signs in the mud ; and if they discover that we have 
left the shore, with the nose of the canoe up-stream, it is a natural 
behef to think we went up stream.” 

lhis direction was followed; and, giving a vigorous shove, the 
Pathtinder, who was in the flower of his strength and activity, made 
t leap, landing lightly, and without disturbing its equiliyriam, in the 
bow of the canoe. As soon as it had reached the centre of the river, 
or the strength of the current, the boat was turned, and it began 
to ghde noiselessly down the stream 

The vessel in which Cap and his niece had embarked for their 

mg and adventurous journey, was one of the canoes of bark, which 


the other in the stern, each using a paddle, with a long, steady, 


noiscless sweep. The conversation was carried on in low tones, 
all of the party begining to feel the necessity of prudence, as they 


drew nearer to the outskirts of the fort, and had no longer the cover 


| of the woods 
The Oswego, just at that place, was a deep, dark stream, of no | 


great width, its still, gloomy-looking current winding its way 


| elsewere vividly presented them to the imagination 


among overhanging trees, that, in particular spots, almost shut out 
the light of the heavens. Here and there some half-fallen giant of 
the forest lay nearly across its surface, rendering care necessary to 
avoid the limbs ; and most of the distance, the lower branches and 
leaves of the trees of smaller growth were laved by its waters 
The picture which has been so beautifully described by our own 
admirable poet, and which we have placed at the head of this chapter 
as an epigraph, was here realized ; the earth fattened by the decayed 
vegetation of centuries, and black with loam, the stream that filled 
the banks nearly to overflowing, and the “fresh and boundless 
wood,"’ being all as visible to the eye, as the pen of Bryant has 
In short, the 


entire scene was one of a rich and benevolent nature, before it has | 


been subjected to the uses and desires of man ; luxuriant, wild, full 
of promise, and not without the charm of the picturesque, even in 
its rudest state. It will be remembered that this was in the year 


175-, or long before even speculation had brought any portion of 


| western New-York within the bounds of civilization, or the projects 


the Indians are in the habit of constructing, and which, by their | 


rxceeding lightness, and the ease with which they are propelled, 
ére admirably adapted to a navigation in which shoals, fleod-wood, 


and other similar obstructions, so often occur. ‘The two men who 


composed its original crew had several times carried it, when emp- | 


tied of its luggage, many hundred yards; and it would not have | 


exceeded the strength of a single man te lift its weight. 
was long, and, for a canoe, wide, a want of steadiness being its prin- 
ipal defect in the eves of the unimtiated. A few hours’ practice, 
owever, in a great measure remedied this evil, and both Mabel and 
er uncle had learned so far to humour its movements, that they 
now maintained their places with perfect composure ; nor did the 
additional weight of the three guides tax its power in any particular 
degree, the breadth of the rounded bottom allowing the necessarv 
lantity of water to be displaced, without bringing the gunwale 
very sensibly nearer to the surface of the stream 
was neat; the timbers were small, and secured by thongs ; and the 


Sull at! 


Its workmanship | 


whole fabric, though it was so slight and precarious to the eye, was | 


probably capable of conveying double the number that it contained 


Cap was seated on a low thwart, in the centre of the canoe ; the | 


Big Serpent knelt near him. Arrowhead and his wife occupied places 
forward of both, the former having relinqnished his post aft. Mabel 


was half-reclining on some of her own effects, behind her uncle, while | 


the Pathiinder and Eau douce stood erect, the one in the bow, and 


} 


of the adventurous. At that distant day, there were two great 
channels of military communication between the inhabited portion 


of the colony of New-York, and the frontiers that lay adjacent to | 
{i , 
the power of the element, and the total feebleness of man when 


the Canadas :—that by Lakes Champlain and George, and that by 
means‘of the Mohawk, Wood Creek, the Oneida, and the rivers we 


have been describing. Along both these lines of communication, 


military posts had been established, though there existed a bl ank | 


space of a hundred miles between the last fort at the head of the 


Mohawk, and the outlet of the Oswego, which embraced most of 


the distance that Cap and Mabel had journeyed under the protection | 


of Arrowhead 
‘*T sometimes wish for peace, again,” said the Pathfinder, ** when 


one can range the forest without searching for any other enemy | 


than the beast and fishes. Ah’s'! me; manv is the day that the 
Sarpent, there, and I have passed happily among the streams, living 
on venison, salmon and trout, without thought of a Mingo, ora scalp' 
I sometimes wish that them blessed days might come back, for it 
is not my real gift to slay my own kind. I'm sartin the sarjeant’s 
daughter don't think me a wretch that takes pleasure in preying on 
human natur’’” 

As this remark, a sort of half interrogatorv, was made, Pathfinder 
looked behind him ; and, though the most partial friend could searce- 
ly term his sun-burnt and hard features handsome, even Mabe! 
thought his smile attractive, by its simple ingenuousness, and the 
uprightness that beamed in every lineament of his honest coun- 
tenance 

**T do not think my father would have sent one like those you 
mention, to see his daughter through the wilderness,” the young 
woman answered, returning the smile as frankly as it was given, 
and much more sweetly 

“That he wouldn't, that he wouldnt; the se rjeant is a man of 
feeling, and many is the march and fight that we have had—stood 
shoulder to shoulder in, as Ae would call it—though I always keep 
my limbs free, when near a Frencher, or a Mingo.” 

* You are then the voung friend of whom my father has spoken 
so often in his letters '" 

‘His young freend—the seryeant has the advantage of me by 
thirty years; yes, he is thirty years my senior, and as many my 


better.” 


*- Not in the eyes of the daughter, perhaps, friend Pathfinder,” 


put in Cap, whose spirits began to revive, when he found the water 
once more flowing around him. ‘ The thirty years that you men- 
tion, are not often thought to be an adventage in the eyes of girls 
of nineteen.” 

Mabel coloured, and in turning aside her face, to avoid the looks 


of those in the bow of the canoe, she encountered the admirmg 


gaze of the young man in the stern. Asa last resource, her spirited | 


but soft blue eyes sought refuge in the water. Just at this moment, 


a dull heavy sound swept up the avenue formed by the trees, borne | 


along by a light air that hardly produced a ripple on the water. 


“That sounds pleasantly,” said Cap, pricking up his ears like a 


dog that hears a distant baying ; ‘it is the surf on the shores of 


your lake, I suppose ’ 
* answered the Pathfinder—* it is merely this 


** Not so—not so ; 
river tumbling over some rocks, half a mile below us 

“Ts there a fall in the stream!" demanded Mabel, a still brighter 
flush glowing in her face 

“ The devse ! Master Pathfinder—or you, Mr. Eau-douce—for 
so Cap began to style Jasper. by way of entering cordially into the 
border usages,) had you not better give the canoe a sheer, and get 
nearer to the shore These water-falls have generally rapids above 


them, and one might as well get into the Maelstrom, at once, as to 
run into their suction.” 

“Trust to us—trust to us, friend Cap,” answered Pathfinder ; 
“we are but fresh-water sailors, it is true, and I cannot boast of 
being much even of that ; but we understand rifts, and rapids, and 
cataracts ; and, in going down these, we shall do our endeavours 
not to disgrace our edication.” 


exclaimed Cap—* the deuse, man! 


“In going down !" you do 
not dream of going down a waterfall in this egg-shell of a bark '" 

*“*Sartin; the path lies over the falls, and it is much easier to 
shoot them, than to unload the canoe, and to carry that, and all it 
contains, around a portage of a mile, by hand.” 

Mabel turned her pallid countenance towards the young man in 
the stern of the canoe, for just at that moment a fresh roar of the 
fall was borne to her ears by a new current of the air; and it really 
sounded terrific, now that the cause was understood 

“We thought, that by landing the females, and the two Indians,” 
Jasper quietly observed, ‘we three white men, all of whom are 


used to the water, might carry the canoe over in safety, for we often 


shoot these falls." 

* And we counted on you, friend mariner, as a mainstay,” said 
Pathfinder, winking at Jasper over his shoulder, “ for you are ac. 
customed to see waves tumbling about, and without some one to 
steady the cargo, all the finery of the serjeant’s daughter might be 
washed into the river and be lost.” 

Cap was puzzled. The idea of going over a waterfall was per- 


haps more serious, in his eyes, than it would have been in those of 


one totally ignorant of all that pertained to boats ; for he understood 


exposed to its fury. Still, his pride revolted at the thought of desert 
ing the boat, while others not only steadily, but coolly, proposed to 
continue in it. Notwithstanding the latter feeling, and his innate 
as well as acquired steadiness in danger, he would probably have 
deserted his post, had not the images of Indians tearing scalps from 
the human head taken so strong hold of his fancy, as to induce him 
to imagine the canoe a sort of sanctuary 


** What is to be done with Magnet 


oe 


he demanded, affection for 
his niece raising another qualm in his conscience. ‘ We cannot 
allow Magnet to land if there are enemy's Indians near!" 

“ Nay—no Mingo will be near the portage, for that is a spot too 
public for their deviltries,” answered the Pathfinder, confidently 
** Natur’ is natur’, and it is an Indian's natur’ to be found where he 
is least expected. No fear of him, ona beaten path, for he wishes 
to come upon you, when unprepared to meet him, and the fiery 
villains make it a point to deceive you, one way or another. Sheer 
in, Eau-douce, and we will land the serjeant’s daughter, on the end 
of that log, where she can reach the shore with a dry foot.’ 

The injunction was obeved, and in a few minutes the whole party 


Pathfinder and the two 


had left the canoe, with the exception of 
sailors. Notwithstandivg his professional pride, Cap would have 
gladly followed, but he did not like to exhibit so unequivocal a weak 
ness in the presence of a fresh-water sailor 

*T call all hands to witness,” he said, as those who had landed 
moved away, “that I do not look on this affair as anything more 
than canocing in the woods. There is no seamanship in tumbling 
over a waterfall, which is a feat the greatest lubber can perform as 
well as the oldest mariner.” 

** Nay, nay, you needn't despise the Oswego Falls, neither,” put 
in Pathfinder, “for though they may not be Niagara, nor the Gen- 
those on the Canada, they 


essec, nor the Cahoos, nor Glenn's, nor 


are narvous enough for a new beginner. Let the serjyeant’s daughter 
stand on yonder rock, and she will see the manner in which we 
norant back-woodsmen get over a difficulty that we can't get under 
Now, Eau-douce, a steady hand and a true eve, for all rests on you 
seeing that we can count Master Cap for no mure than 4 passenger.” 
The canoe was leaving the shore, ax he concluded, while Mabel 
went hurriedly and trembling to the rock that had been pointed out, 
talking to her companion of the danger her uncle so unnecessa 
rily ran, while her eves were riveted on the agile and vigorous 
form of Eau-douce, as he stood erect in the stern of the light boat, 
governing its movements. As soon, however, as she reached a 
point where she got a view of the fall, she gave an involuntary but 
suppressed scream, and covered her eyes. At the next instant, the 
latter were again free, and the entranced girl stood immovable as 
The 


two Indians seated them passively on a log, hardly looking towards 


a statue, a scarcely breathing observer of all that passed 


the stream, while the wife of Arrowhead came near Mabel, and ap- 
peared to watch the motions of the canoe, with some such interest 
as a child regards the leaps of a tumbler 

As soon as the boat was in the stream, Pathfinder sunk on hie 
knees, continuing to use the paddle, though it was slowly, and in 
a manner not to interfere with the efforts of his companion. The 
latter still stood erect, and, as he kept his eye on some object be- 
yond the fall, it was evident that he was carefully looking for the 


spot proper for their passage 
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“ Farther west, boy ; farther west”—1muttered Pathfinder; “there |||“ Well, I want no delicate ladies or king's majesties, (God bless 


where you see the water foam 
a line with the stem of the blasted hemlock.” 


Bring the top of the dead oak in| *em,) in the canoe, in going over these falls ; for a boat’s breadth, 


| either way, may make a drowning matter of it. Eau-douce, we 


Eau-duuce made no answer, for the canoe was in the centre of || shall have to carry the serjeant's brother over Niagara yet, to show 


the stream, with its head pointed towards the fall, ana it had al- 


ready begun to quicken its motion, by the increased force of the || 


current. At that moment, Cap would cheerfully have renounced 


every claim to glory that could possibly be acquired by the feat, to 


have been safe again on shore 


thundering as it might be, 
more distinct, louder and louder; and before him he saw its line 
cutting the forest below, along which the green and angry element 


seemed stretched and shining, as if the particles were about to lose 


their principle of cohesion {|} 


* Down with your helm—down with your helm, man he ex- 


claimed, unable any longer to suppress his anxiety, as the canoe | 
glided towards the edge of the fall 


“* Ay—ay—lown it is, sure enough,”’ answered Pathfinder, look- 


ing behind him for a single instant, with his silent joyous laugh— 


' Heave her starn up, boy ; farther 


‘down we go, of a sartainty 
up with her starn !" 

The rest was like the passage of the viewless wind. Eau-douce 
gave the required sweep with his paddle, the canoe glanced into 
the channel, and for a few seconds it seemed to Cap, that he was 
tossing ina cauldron. He felt the bow of the canoe tip, saw the 
raging, foaming water careering madly by his side, was sensible 
that the light fabric in which he floated was tossed about like an | 
egg-shell; and then, not less to his great joy than to his surprise, 
he discovered that it was gliding across the basin of still water, be- 


low the fall, under the steady impulse of Jasper's paddle 


The Pathfinder continued to laugh, but he arose from his knees, || ing with the passing terrour 


and, searching for a tin pot and a horn spoon, he began deliberately 
to measure the water that had been taken in in the passage 


“Fourteen spoonsful, Eau-douce; fourteen fairly measured 


go down 


I have, you must acknowledge, known you to g 


spoonsful 
with only ten.”’ 

“Master Cap leaned so hard up stream,” returned Jasper, seri- 
eusly, “ that | had difficulty in trimming the canoe.” 


“Tt may be so—it may be so; no doubt it was so, since you 


say it; but I have known you go over with only ten.” 

Cap now gave a tremendous hem, felt for his cue, as if to ascer- 
tain its safety, and then looked back, in order to examine the dan- 
Most 


of the river fell perpendicularly ten or twelve feet ; but near its! 


ger he had gone through. His safety is easily explained. 


centre, the force of the current had so far worn away the rock, as 
to permit the water to shoot through a narrow passage, at an angle 
of about forty or forty-five degrees. Down this ticklish descent 
the canoe had glanced, amid fragments of broken rock, whirlpools, 
foam, and furious tossings of the element, which an uninstructed 
eye would believe menaced mevitable destruction to an object so 


But the very lightness of the 
the 


fragile 


scent ; for, borne on crests of the 


steady eye and an ari full of muscle, it had passed like a feather 
from one pile of foam to another, scarcely permitting its glossy side 
to be wetted. There were a few rocks to be avoided ; the proper 


direction was to be mgidly observed, and the fierce current did 


the rest.* 

To say that Cap was astonished, would not be expressing half 
his feelings 
most seamen entertain, came in atd of his admiration of the bold- |! 
ness of the exploit. Still he was indisposed to express all he felt, 
lest it might be conceding too much in favour of fresh water, and 
inland navigation; and no sooner had he cleared his throat with 
the aforesaid hem, than he loosened his tongue in the usual strain 
of superiority 

“*T do not gainsay your knowledge of the channel, Master Eav- | 
douce, (for such he religiously believed to be Jasper’s soubriquet,) 
and, after all, to know the channel in such a place is the main 
point. T have had cockswains with me who could come down that 
shoot too, if they onlv knew the channel.” 

“ Tt isn’t enougl to know the channel, friend mariner,” said Path- | 
finder ; ‘it needs narves and skill to keep the canoe straight, and 
isn't another boatman 


to keep her clear of the rocks too. There 


in all this region that can shoot the Oswego, but Eau-douce, there, 





} 
and then, one has blundered || 
| 


I can't do it myself, unless by means of Providence, and |} 


with any sartainty ; though, now 


through 
it needs Jasper’s hand and Jasper’s eye to make sure of a dry pas- 


sage. Fourteen spoonsful, after all, are no great matter, though I 


wish it had been but ten, seeing that the serjeant’s daughter was a 


looke ron 


* And yet vou conned the canoe; vou told him how to head, 
” | 
and how to steer i} 


‘Human frailty, master mariner ; that was a little of white-skin || 


natur’. Now, had the Sarpent, yonder, been in the boat, not a || 


word would he have spoken, or thought would he have given to the 


public An Indian knows how to hold his tongue ; but we white 


folk faney we are always wiser than our fellows. I’m curing my- 


self fast of the weakness, but it needs time to root up the tree that 
has been growin , more than thirty ve ™ 


ir 
io urs 


“T think little of this affair, sir; nothing at all, to speak my 


mind freely. It's a mere wash of spray to shooting London bridge, 


which is done every day by hundreds of persons, and often by the | 


most delicate ladies in the land. ‘The king's majesty has shot the 


‘| «You never were more mistaken, Master Cap, in your life 


” 


him what may be done on a frontier 

“The deuse! Master Pathfinder, you must be jokingnow! Surely 
it is not possible for a bark canoe to go over that mighty cataract !" 
No- 


He heard the roar of the water, || thing is easier, and many is the canoe | have seen go over it, with 


behind a screen; but, becoming more and || my own eyes; and, if we both live, I hope to satisfy you that the 


feat can be done. For my part, I think the largest ship that ever 
sailed on the ocean might be carried over, could she once get into 
the rapids.” 

Cap did not perceive the wink which Pathfinder exchanged with 
Eau-douce, and he remained silent for some time; for, sooth to 


say, he had never suspected the possibility of going down Niagara, 


| feasible as the thing must appear to every one, on a second thought, 
the real difficulty existing in going up it 

| By this time, the party had reached the place where Jasper had 
} left his own canoe, concealed in the bushes, and they all re-em- 
barked 


Arrowhead, and the wife of the latter, in the other 


Cap, Jasper, and his niece, in one boat ; and Pathfinder, 
The Mohican 
had already passed down the banks of the river by land, looking 
cautiously and with the skill of his people for the signs of an enemy 

The cheek of Mabel did not recover al! its bloom, until the canoe 
was again in the current, down which it floated swiftly, occasion- 
ally impelled by the paddle of Jasper. She witnessed the descent 
of the falls, with a degree of terrour that had rendered her mute, 
but her fright had not been so great as to prevent admiration of the 


|| steadiness of the youth, who directed the movement, from blend- 


In truth, one much less quick and 
sensitive might have had her feelings awakened by the cool and 
gallant air with which Eau-douce had accomplished this clever ex- 
ploit. He had stood firmly erect, notwithstanding the plunge ; and 
to those who were on the shore, it was evident that by a timely 
application of his skill and strength, the canoe had received a sheer 
that alone carried it clear of a rock, over which the boiling water 
was leaping in jets d’eaux—now leaving the brown stone visible, 
and now covering it with a limpid sheet, as if machinery controlled 
the play of the element. The tongue cannot always express what 
the eyes view, but Mabel saw enough, even in that moment of fear, 
to blend for ever in her mind the pictures presented by the plung- 
She admitted that insidi- 


ous feeling which binds woman so strongly to man, by feeling ad- 


ing canoe, and the unmoved steersman. 


ditional security in finding herself under his care, and for the first 
time since leaving Fort Stanwix, she was entirely at her ease in the 
frail bark in which she travelled 
near her own, however, and the Pathfinder, by floating at her side, 


was most in view, the conversation was principally maintained with 


canoe had favoured its de- |, stantly exhibiting a wariness in the management of his 


i bold; but: 
| tur’, though perhaps the Sarpent would be a better witness, has few 


that person; Jasper seldom speaking unless addressed, and con- 


own boat, 


waves, and directed by a!| that might have been remarked by one accustomed to his ordinary 


confident, careless manner, had such an observer been present to 
note what was passing 

‘We know too well a woman's gifts, to think of carrying the 
serjeant’s daughter over the falls,” said Pathfinder, looking at Mabel, 
while he addressed her uncle ; “ though I’ve been acquainted with 


some of her sex, in these regions, that would think but little of 


He felt awed, for the profound dread of rocks, which || doing the thing.” 


** Mabel is faint-hearted, like her mother,”’ returned Cap, * and 
you did well, friend, to humour her weakness. You will remember 
the child has never been at sea.” 


‘* No—no—it was easy to discover that, by your own fearlessness 


—any one might have seen how little you cared about the matter ' 


| I went over once with a raw hand, and he jumped out of the canoe, 


just as it tipped, and you may judge what a time he had of it!” 


*“ What became of the poor fellow?" asked Cap, scarce know- 


ing how to take the other's manner, which was so dry, while it was 


so simple, that a less obtuse subject than the old sailor might well | 
have suspected its sincerity 


? | 


knows how to feel for him.” 1 


“He was a poor fellow, as you say; and a poor frontier man 
too, though | 


What became of him '—Why he went down the falls topsy-turvy 


e came out to show his skill among us ignoranters. 


like, as would have happened to a court-house or a fort.”’ 


“If it should jump out of a canoe,” interrupted Jasper, smiling, 
though he was evidently more disposed than his friend to let the 
passage of the falls be forgotten 
** The boy is right,” rejoined Pathfinder, langhing in Mabel’s face, | 
the canoes being now so near that they almost touched ; he is sar- 


tainty 


we took '” 


rioht 


But you have not told us what you think of the leap 


“Tt was perilous and bold,” said Mabel ; “ while looking at it, I 
could have wished that it had not been attempted, though, now it 


| is over, I can admire its boldness, and the steadiness with which it 


was made.” 

* Now, do not think that we did this thing, to set ourselves off in 
female eves. It may be pleasant to the young to win each other's 
good opmions, by doing things that may seem praiseworthy and | 


either Eau-douce, nor myself, is of that race. My na- 


turns in it, and is a straight natur’; nor would it be likely to lead 


me into a vanity of this sort, while out on duty. As for Jasper, he | 


bridge in his roval person.” \| would sooner go over the Oswego falls, without a looker-on, than | 
I 


| do it before a hundred pair of eves 
ng purely in fiction, the writer |) and much 


* Lest the reader suppose we are dea 


will add that he has kaown a long thirty-two pounder carried over these | 
H glorious 


Same falls in perfect safety 


I know the lad well, from use 
consorting, and I am sure he is not boastful or vain- 


As the other canoe kept quite | 


**One who has passed the place | 


Mabel rewarded the scout with a smile, that served to keep +} 


p the 
canoes together for some time longer, for the sight of youth an 


, beauty was so rare on that remote frontier, that even the rebuke: 


and self-mortified feelings of this wanderer of the forest, were «¢ 


sibly touched by the blooming loveliness of the girl 


* We did it fur the best,” Pathfinder continued; “ "twas Sao 
the best. Had we waited to carry the canoe across the portage 
time would have been lost, and nothing is so precious as t on ae 
you are mistrustful of Mingos.” 

* But we can have little to fear now! The canoes move swift}, 


and two hours, you have said, will carry us down to the fort.” 
‘It shall be a cunning Iroquois who hurts a hair of y¢ 


pretty one, for all here are bound to the serjeant, a 


LY 
to yourself, to see you safe from harm. Ha! Eau-douce- w 
that in the river, at the lower turn, vonder, beneath th 
mean standing on the rock '” 

“Tis the Big Se rpent, Pathfinder; he is making signs t s 
a way I don’t understand.” 

“Tis the Sarpent, as sure as I am a white man, and he wis 
us to drop in nearer to his shore. Mischief is brewing, or one of hy 
deliberation and steadiness would never take this trouble. Courac: 
all! we are men, and must meet deviltry as becomes our col; 
and our callings. Ah! I never knew good come of boast 
here, just as I was v aunting of our safety, comes dar ger to give 


me the lie.” 








HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 


BY MRS. JAMESON 





JOANNA I. QUEEN OF SICILY. 
Joanna at this time undertook no foreign wars. Satistied wit 
defending her own people and her own rights, she uniformly 
tected the poor against the rich, and the weak against the str 
and appears to have been really one of the most blameless wome 
and one of the most wise and magnanimous sovereigns that ever 
filled a throne ; 
tunes even worse than those which assailed her m her youth. Shy 


yet the close of her life was darkened by misfor 


had adopted, as it has been already related, Charles of Durazz 
} 





and married him to her favourite niece, Margaret, the daugh 


er of 
her sister Maria. Charles of Durazzo possessed many great qu 
ties which justified this preference, and the intentions of the queen 
to bequeath him her crown , but he had boundless ambition, a rest 
less and warlike temper; and instead of remaining near Joanna as 
her defender and counsellor (as her wishes and his own interests 
equally required him,) he left her to seek military distinction under 
the banners of her old enemy, the king of Hungary She was thus 
once more left alone ; and in a situation of great difficulty and¢ 
ger, she was induced to enter into a fourth marriage, at the age of 
forty-six ; her choice fell on Otho of Brunswick, a prince of 
| Guelph family, distinguished for almost every accomplishment 
| mind and person, and of years equal to her own, Without deman 
| ing the title of king, or arrogating any power to himself, this gene 
rous, brave, and amiable man won and deserved the entire aflectx 
of his queen, and maintained her throne for some time in peace and 
security 


} 


i} In the fourteenth century, during the latter years of Joanna’: 
|| reign, two rival popes divided Christendom between them. Th 
||emperour of Germany, the kings of England, Denmark, Sweder 
i Hungary and Bohemia, and most of the states of Italy and Flanders 
j}adhered to Pope Urban VI. While the kings of France, Spait 
| Naples, Scotland, Cyprus, Savoy, the dukedom of Austria, some 
the Italian and many of the German states, acknowledged Cleme 
VII 


history, is called the ** Great Schism of the West.” 


This event, which ranks among the grand data of moden 


| ‘ . } nm 
| Clement, who was a native of Geneva, and held court at 


his 
Avignon, was mild, learned, and pious ; Urban, on the contrary 
was violent, arrogant, treacherous, and cruel ; he took up his resi 
dence at Rome, and during his pontificate that city was a scent 
atrocity and oppression almost unparalleled, even in the time 
the Borgias 
Urban had a nephew named Butillo, whom it was his amt 

to raise to an independent principalitv. In those days the popes 
assumed to themselves the right of appointing and dethroning m 
and Urban, at the very moment that he professed a ir 


ship for Joanna and accepted her gifts, despatched a mcsseng' 


archs ; 


tare o! t 


Charles of Durazzo, and offered to grant him the invest: 
crown ol Naple 8, provided he would yield to his nephe wD 


certain prineipalitie sin that kingdom. Charles of Durazzo was 


first shocked at a proposal so monstrous ; but he listened, debate 


and reflected, till, by continually brooding over this project, 


atrocity and imgratitude lessened to his view, and the temptat 


hourly increased. Before he could take any open measures agains! 


his benefactress, it was necessary to withdraw his wife and chilcre! 


from her power: they had constantly resided in the palace of /0 


anna, as a part of her family, and were all treated by her with tr 
lv maternal tenderness. When Margaret of Durazzo required per 
| mission to leave Naples and join her husband, the generous quee! 
| suspected the motive of the request—for she had receive d some 

intimation of the designs entertained by Charles of Durazzo, an 
| of his secret negotiations with the pope—yet she suffered her miect 


| to depart with all the honours due to their rank. It was their fret 


separation and their last parting, for they never met again 
A few weeks afterward, in 1381, Charles of Durazzo enteréec 
| Italy at the head of a large army, and marched to take possessio0 
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of the kingdom, which he claimed by the pope's investiture, in de- || only answered by defiance, and his persuasions by scorn—he sent 


fance of every law of justice, mght and gratitude. He advanced || four Hungarian soldiers with orders to put her to death. The 
to Naples, and attacked Joanna in her capital. Otho of Bruns- || manner of her assassination is not certain, but it is most probable 
wick had levied an army to oppose him, and while the two parties || she was either strangled or suffocated ; for when her body was af- 
were contending round the walls and in the streets of Naples, the | terward exposed to public view in the church of Santa Chiara, it 
jueen, who was in hourly expectation of succours from Provence, || exhibited no sign of external violence. She was murdered on the 


threw herself for present security into the fortress of the Castel twenty-second of May, 1382, after a reign of thirty-nine years 








Novo, and commanded the gates to be shut. At that moment a Such was the end of Queen Joanna; “a most rare and noble 
crowd of old men, women, and children, and a number of the cler- lady,”’ a just and beneficent queen, of whom Boccaccio has left this 
gy, fiving from the ferocious enemy, pre sented themselves before | memorable testimony,—*I not only esteem her illustrious and re 
trance, and implored a refuge and protection. Joanna had | splendent by conspicuous excellence, but the singular pride of Italy, 
nly a certam quantity of provisions: to admit these people was | and such as altogether no other nation has ever seen her « qual 
nprudent ; to refuse them, barbarous. She could not harden her Joanna was buried in the church of Santa Chiara, at Naples 


their cries and entreaties, and commanded them to |) where her tomb is now to be seen. Her memory is still revered by 


heart against 
taken in to share her last asylum. Her generosity was fatal |, the populace, and her name familiar on their lips. If you ask a 


to her; for thus the provisions, which would have lasted seven || Ne apolitan in the street who built such a palace, or such a chur 


youths, were consumed in one Being in expectation of relief | the answer is generally the same, ** Our Queen Joanna 
rom Provence, and from her brave husband, who was still before Otho of Brunswick, her brave husband. remained two vears a 
ie ls, though the partisans of Durazzo had possession of the || prisoner; he was afterward released, on condition that he st 





city, Joanna held out to the last, and until she and her companions || never again enter the kingdom of Naples, and died onthe field of 


id endured the extremity of famine Two of her nieces were | battle, fighting in the cause of Louis of Anjou, the heir of Joanna 
with her; the eldest of these, Agues, duchess ef Durazzo, was a!) Her assassin, Charles of Durazzo. met with a doom which should 
woman of a covetous spirit, whe had accumulated great riches ; seem to have been contrived byw the avenging fures After a tur 
vet before the siege she had refused, on some pretence, tolend the’ bulent unhappy reign of three short vears, he deemed himself 





seen a sum of money to aid in her defence ; when woman || securely fixed on the throne of Naples, and proceeded to Hungary 





beheld the ternble sufferings of Joanna, and the miserable extremity |) to wrest that crown from Maria, the daughter and heiress of Louis 
) h herself and others were reduced, she was seized with vain || of Hungary, the old enemy of Queen Joanna ‘he young Queen 
remorse. She filled an immense vase with her gold and jewels, and || of Hungary, who was then about fifteen, was of a generous, frank, 








arrving it into the apartment of the queen, she laid it at her feet, |! and noble nature ; but her mother, the Regent Elizabeth, was more 


silence and in tears. Joanna thanked her with a sad smile, but han a match for Durazzo in artifice and cruelty By her machina 





sdded, ** that it was now too late A sack of wheat,” said she, || tions he was decoyed into the apartment of Maria, and while he 
vere more precious to me now, my fair niece, than all this trea- |! stood reading a paper, a gigantic Hungarian, secretly stationed for 
sure, which you have reserved only to fall a prey to our enemy.” |) that purpose, felled him to the earth with his sabre His death, 
Meantime Otho of Brunswick made a desperate attempt to re- |; however, was not instantaneous: he lingered for twodays it agonies, 


ease his queen. He assembled all his forces, and attacked Du- || neglected and abandoned; at length his enemy, becoming impa 





razzo immediately under the walls of the A battle ensued, || tient of his prolonged existence, and fearful of his recovery, caused 


which was obstinately contested ; but neither Otho’s talents as a || him to be suffocated or strangled 


commander, nor his bravery, animated as he was by honour and Gaillard, in his“ Rivalité deia France et de "Espagne," terminates 
despair, availed him ; he was wounded, struck from his horse, and |; his account of Joanna of Naples by observing, that history aflords 
taken prisoner, and his troops, overpowered and disheartened, fled || no subject more powerfully dramatic than the life of this queen. In 


‘ r - ‘ } . ; . » ; 
ywwards Aversa. After this disastrous defeat it was in vain for || fact. what splendid materials for tragedy and romance—for a Shaks 


Joanna to resist. She had pledged herself, if not relieved, to sur- peare or a Scott—in the characters, passions, incidents, and wild 
1 , . 

ly on that day || vicissitudes of which I have just given a rapid and su 

Charles of Durazzo entered the castle as conqueror; but so much || Joanna herself, with all her elegance and loveliness ; her tenderness 


render on the twenty-sixth of August, and according verficial sketch 
t — 


d his former habits of love and reverence for the queen prevail and her magnanimity ; her wrongs, her sorrows, and her miserabk 
even at such a moment, that, from an involuntary impulse, he fell |! end :-—the gifted intriguing Catanes¢ her daughter, the beautif 





feet of his unhappy captive, and poured forth excuses and | and faithful Sancha; the villain friar: the chivalrous Prince ot 











rofessions of respect: he even addressed her by the tender and | the fierce nn e Louis of Hungary ; the perf . 
sacred name of mother—the name he had been accustomed to give | ambitious Durazzo ; with Boccaccio and his Fiammetta: and ther 
ver In his childish years Petrarch appearing occasionally among them like a superiour intel 
The queen, restraining her indignation, merely replied by de- || ligence, a being of another sphere :—what a group to be t 
manding for herself and her husband the treatment due to their! together within the same canvass! what variety ! what brillia 
rank, and recommending her friends in the castle to his merey, par- |, contrast ' what light and shade ' what capabilities of scenery and 
ticularly the women and clergy costume, in the country, the manners, and the age! La Harpe has 
Four days after her surrender the expected succours arrived tten a tragedy on the story of Joanna, which is and forma 





from Provence. Ten galleys laden with provisions sailed into the || as the rest of his tragedies ; the use he has made of the magnificent 

ay of Naples, which, had they reached her before, would have || materials before him reminds us of the pontiff who demolished the 
saved her country, her throne, and her life When Charles of Du- |! interiour of the Colosseum to build himself a palace out of its 
razzo had the queen in his power, he endeavoured, first to persuade, | sublime fragments. There is also a French novel founded on th 


i then to force her to give up her title to the kingdom, and yield story of Philippa, entitled “* L’Histoire de la Catonotse,” and put 


n up the sovereignty of Provence ; and after many conferences, |! lished in 1731, but I have not been able to meet with it 


he began to hope that he had at last terrified or he gu led her into 





making some concession in his favour. With this idea he granted 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, 


asafe-conduct to the commanders of the Provencal gcallevs, and | 


ther chiefs who vet remained faithful to Joan 





, and permitted 
eis fe lithiasis tee Riau iotiintslinte Siow ics Cink Gini teak. Seti od REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
e result he had expected, this high-minded woman seized the W asnineton once called upon an elderly lady, whose little grand 
‘ j 1 


portunity to assert her own dignity and power, and confound her || daughter, at the close of his call waited on him to the door, a 


ppressor She began by gently upbraiding her friends with the oper ed it to let him out The general, with his customary urha 


tdiness of their arrival; she then solemnly revoked the declara- | nity, thanked her, and, laying his hand gently upon ker head, sai 








i she had formerly made in favour of Durazzo; claimed their! **My dear, I wish you a better office * “ Yes, sir—to let you r 
egiance for Louis of Anjou, as her heir and successor, and com- || was the prompt and beautiful reply 
inded them never to acknowledge as their sovereign the ungrate- The following 1s related of Roger Minot Sherman. The Rev. Mr. B 
traitor and usurper who had seized her throne, and now held | an exceedingly dull and prosy clergyman, was engaged by a neigh 
et a prisoner in her own palace “Tf ever,” said she, “ you are bouring congregation to preach for them; but they dislked him so 


d hereafter that I have admitted his unjust claims, believe it not! | much, that, after the first Sunday, they locked the church doors, and 


ven if they place before vou an act signed by my hand, regard it | had no service at all. The reverend gentleman, however, was not to! 











s false, or extorted from me bv fraud or violence—believe it not' || **done” in this manner He remaimed im the town, and every 
eve not your own eves! believe nothing but these tears which | Sunday, twice a day, presented himeelf at the « rch door 
I shed before vou, and ave nge them!” canonicals, and demanded admission At the close of the term fi 
Her adherents swore to obey her last commands, and left her || which he was engaged, he employed Mr. Sherman to bring a suit 
sence weeping as they went. Durazzo, exasperated by her | against the parish, for his salar Thaddeus Betts, t awver f 
trmness, ordered her to be more closely confined, and for eight || the parish, when the case was brought on for tral, turned to Mr 
nths she suffered al! the miseries and insults that could ‘ Sherman and sa —* Brother Sherman, is not this r er asinguiar 
aped on her bv a cruel and gratetul adversary Every day, || principle ; a manwishing to be paid for not preachir * * Brother 
vever, fresh disturbances arose to distract him: the friends of | Betts,’ was the laconic reply, “if vou had ever Acard my cleat 
inna were everywhere assembling ; the populace were ready t vou would not think so '" 
rise in her behalf, and many nobles were in open rebellion against Soon after the Copernican System of Astronomy hegan to be ge 
m. Px rhaps Charles of Durazzo had not in the first instance con- | erally understood, an old Connecticut farmer went to his parson 


templated the monstrous crime to which he was now driven, and | with the following inquiry :—* Doctor T. do vou believe in this 
by which he consummated his treason ; but who that plunges into | new story thev tell of the earth moving round the sun’ “ Yes, 
the torrent of ambition can tell whither it will carry him! The |, certainly.’ ‘* Do you think it is according to Scripture’ If it’s 
usurper, finding that as long as Joanna existed there was neither || true, how could Joshua have commanded the sun to stand still?” 


repose nor security for him, resolved on her destruction. He des-| “Umph!” quoth the doctor, no whit puzzled, “ Joshua commanded 


patched her to the castle of Muro, a dismal and solitary fortress in | the sun to stand still, did he 1” “ Yes.” “ Well, it stood still, did || 


the Apennines, about sixty miles from Naples : and her spirit stil] || it not*” “Yes!” “ Very well. Now did you ever hear, that he 
holding out, even in this wretched abode, so that his threats were || set it going again?” j 


THE MUSE, 


A WELCOME TO SPRING 


Weccome, all 
Welcome, young Spring ' 





vail to thee 





Thy sun-ray is bright 

On the buttertly'’s wing 
Beauty shines forth 

In the blossom-robed trees 
Perfume floats by 


(mn the solt southern breeze 


Mus swe si 

Ss ds over the « ’ 
One glad « 1 

(rreets t primrose s nh 





ra 
The shepherd boy ‘ 
His reed pe ont pia 
Music, sweet musi 
(Cheers me ow d lea ;— 
In the song of the ackburd 
The hum of the bee 
The vappv laughter 
(MW children at play 
l iain w they wors } 
Spring's sutiful day 
Fhe eve of the hale one 
With joy in its gleam, 
Looks up m the noontide 


And steals from the beam 
But the cheek of the pale one 
Is mark'd with despa, 
To feel uself fading, 
When all so fai 





rhou st w from Nile 
A rapturous lay 

And the last dv ! vr 
Phat sleeps the ring 

Is weles \ll nh te ct 
Weleome, voung Sp 


HE LED HER TO THE ALTAR 


B the | ae Vas t s ‘ 
He led her, with a hand cold 
As tho ts 7 se had froze 
Flowers were crush'’d beneath his tread 
\ ded dome was 0 ¢ mi 
B its yw | i} =s were pal 
As the mar ’ 4 
His 1WAS hy r 
| ( cy ) 
(ia ime ang t ‘ rite 
Bey nning, told 
He gazed not onthe i vems 
Ot those who cwreled 1 n; 
But trembled a 4 \ 
rhe w 1s false ty j 
Many a voice w is 
M va i ‘ fl | 
B ! \ ‘ ! 
I mm reat ‘ ] | 
Despair 1 Xf row 
| decpest, § es hen 
An ‘ ts cK ‘ hee I 
Dk \ s he ke 


l her l ve a cf ‘ ‘ 
gentle father e not depart 
Lo prove ( ery i we wil 
Hadst thou but known, like me, a sleepless bed— 
Phe longer ruish ol the tivir day 
Eve w t joy —heart , e hath fle 
a) thou art vay 
He will retur I know h , ‘ 
\nother’s le N et me 
Fre yet, with false vows offes rire 
| Hak my y i¢ rst my he 
THE MASQUERADE 
He follows—ves,"tishe' Q K, ts away 
Where others not hear m vow ! Ay ; 
Hlaste—take thv mask and cha e thine accent s¢ 
That either goddess he shall tail to know 
\v—trv vour best, most cunning cavalher ; 
We'll find your secret soon' Hush! hush! he's here 





‘ But if he love not '’—* Ah, foreboding heart ' 
Janish such folly ; gaily act thy part 

Le yous—mock hun—seem more light than aur ; 
The more he would his love eternal swear, 

Taunt him—<declare it glads thee much to learn 
He loves elsewhere. Then comes my saucy turn 
To name thee as the loved.”"—* If he denies '” 
** Ne’er will I more put faith in songs and sighs.” 
* But if he own it, cousin?” —** ]/—why, then, 
Confess | know the ways of crafty men.” 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 





THE HUNTER AND THE HEIRESS, 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH, FOUNDED ON FACT. 


True, conscious honour is to feel no sin 

He's arm’d without that’s innocent within. 

Be this your crest, and this your ample shield, 

To hide no fault, to no reproach to yield. 

And say, to which shall our applause belong, 

The new court-jargon, or the good old song? 

The modern language of corrupted peers, 

Or what was spoke at Cressy and Poitiers. —Pope, altered. 

Where the blue waves of the Obion mingle with the broad and 
golden waters of the Mississippi, there is a wide, rude valley, sur- 
rounded by hills of no great height, but of extraordinary ruggedness 
and irregularity. It is a wild fragmentary scene, abounding with 
shapeless rocks and huge trunks of blasted trees ; but, amid all its 
roughness, it lacks not traits of a delicate and peculiar beauty. On 
many a knoll, there stands, in lonely dignity, some peer of the 
forest, towering in unmaimed proportions; and the banks of many 
a little dell are fringed with as soft a shrubbery as the summer ever 
gazed on, upon the shores of Naggiore. Far up the bases, and even 
over the crests of many of the largest rocks, the green moss, varie- 
gated with fine filaments of a splendid saffron tint, has thrown a 
mantle which makes roughness fair, and ruin graceful. 

While over this scene the hues of autumn had thrown a soft and 
sensitive splendour, and while on high the yellow hair of the morn- 
ing still floated upon the arisen mists, a maiden stood upon a tall 
cliff by one of the boundaries of the valley, and looked out upon the 
prospect. The union of romantic wildness with deep loveliness, 
which marked the scene, sorted well with the character of her who 
gazed. Above, the blue and beauteous sky might be seen through 
the rifts which the rapid rolling up of the curtained mists displayed ; 
beneath, the alchymic sun-rays were transmuting the dew-cased grass 


and trees and rocks into forms of virgin gold. She looked upon the 


varied foliage which, in the fullest luxury of the south, lay before | 


her eye : the tulip-tree, with its banner-shaped leaf—the helmeted 


pine—the cypress, whose form, like the spirit of freedom, erectly | 


rose through all obstructions, and whose branches were margined 
with leaves as soft as the clouds of summer, and bright as the 
youngest crysta! of emerald—the maple, never uniform, but always 
graceful—the acacia, cleanly limbed, a patrician tree, holding out 
to the sky a neatly foliaged twig as purely beautiful as any that 
waves in the western breeze. Upon these and upon the glittering 
rocks and the silent sky, she gazed with an interest profound almost 
to unconsciousness. She gazed till her spirit partook of the majestic 
stillness of the prospect, and the fair grandeur of the outward scene 
melted into purity and peace of heart. 

It was a rare and high delight to behold on such a pedestal so 
fair a statue—amidst so rich a scene, to gaze upon the maiden as 
she stood mantled in the magic of her kindling beauty 
the middle height, and her form, though round and full, was pro- 
portioned to a perfect grace. Her clear and finely developed fea- 
tures might have shown more strength than sweetness of fairness, 
had not the circling outline which pervaded all, subdued them to a 
harmony as soft as the fragrance that floats round a garden of roses 
Her complexion was very fair; her eye was large and dark, and 


She was of 


bright but not piercing ; her hair, black, and curling in graceful 
ringlets, not profuse. She wore a dress of dark-blue silk, and a 
straw bonnet trimmed with a crimson-barred riband which hung 
down over her shoulders. The carelessness of her attire might have 
denoted one who belonged to the middle station of life, had not 
a large diamond cross which glittered upon her bosom afforded a 
different indication. ‘There was a brilliance in her aspect, a light 
about her presence, which fixed the feelings and made pure the 
thoughts of him that looked upon her. Her countenance bore an 
expression which showed a mind that sympathized with the familiar, 


but was moved by the lofty—an intellect mildened by the ever- 


gushing impulses of a melting breast, and feelings elevated by per- 
vading thought—the brightness of intelligence, the grace of inno- | 


cence, the nameless charm of passion. 
While she stood rapt in forgetfulness of her situation and herself, 
a noise from the thicket behind her, startled her reverie. A stag 


which had been drinking at a pool beyond the shrubbery had made | 


his way through the bushes, and shaking his huge antlers from side 
to side, was advancing out upon the reck on which the lady stood 


When he saw her, he drew back, and, lowering his head between | 


his knees, looked up askant, in the attitude of threatening an attack. 


The maiden turned in terrour : to pass beyond him and escape from | 
the cliff, seemed impossible ; and the sides of the rock, in front, || 
were far too steep and high to permit a descent in that direction. | 
She uttered a faint scream and retreated to the edge of the preci- | 
the stag was on the point of rushing forward, when the | 
report of a rifle was heard. A shot from the valley beneath entered | 


pice 


the eye of the animal, penetrated his brain, and he fell dead upon 


the spot where he stood. A moment after, a young man sprang up 


the hill which lay behind the rock, and stood beside her 

“| trust,” said he,’ removing his hat, and bowing with a lofty 
grace, while he gazed anxiously into the face of the lady—*I trust 
that you will pardon the alarm which my shot may have given you. 
‘The stag at this hour is often in a battlesome humour, and I fear- 
ed that he might render your position unsafe.” 

The tones in which this was uttered bore the unmistakeable 
stamp of high birth and breeding. ‘The lady, checking her agitation, 
poured out her thanks for the preservation which she owed to his 


promptness and skill. She looked with surprise upon the striking 


countenance and attitude of the stranger, amazed at the suddenness 
of his appearance and the peculiar nobieness of his aspect. 


He was 


| a man in the bloom of youth ; eminently handsome, but displaying 





|| clear blue eye glanced high with generous vigour; his lip was 

|| marked by keen resolution; and his whole face had the air of one 

accustomed to trust and to respect himself. He was dressed in a 

| brown shooting jacket, with a loose neckerchief which did not con. 

|| ceal the rare beauty of his neck. His whole frame and bearing de- 
noted high refinement mingled with a dauntless confidence. 

] “T am surprised that I did not see you before,” said the lady, in 
atone which shook through the heart of the youth ; ‘* I was looking 
in the direction from which you fired.” 

The stranger paused for a moment, and seemed embarrassed 

I came early,” said he, ‘to watch the deer, and was lying in 

|| those bushes when you appeared 

|| for some time. I must entreat your forgiveness.” 

Both parties were silent. The paleness of fear had passed from 
the lady's cheek, and she blushed deeply. She stood for a few mo- 
ments, and then raised her eyes, and, encountering his gaze, blush- 


} 


|} ed again. 

|| The face of the stranger, which had at first partaken of the same 
| suffusion, fluctuated for a moment with an uncertain expression 
|| He stepped forward, and for an instant seemed about to give utter- 
| ance to his feelings ; he then checked himself, his face assumed a 
| eoverer look, and he turned indifferently aside 

| “If you are intending to remain here, madam,” said he, in a cold 
|| and reserved voice, “I will take leave of you. If you were going, 
| I would beg permission to tender my escort.” 

|| The lady seemed piqued at the carelessness of the stranger, and 
| mortified that she had exposed her feelings to one who regarded 
|them so little. She mastered her emotion immediately, and drew 
| back with something of offended dignity. 

“T am going,” said she, in a distant and repelling tone ; “but I 


| will not give you the trouble of accompanying me even the smallest 


| distance.’ 


|| feeling those words proceeded, and he replied negligently as before. 


scending this rock and passing the valley. You might be waylaid 
| by another stag,”’ he added, with a smile 


| He accordingly assisted her down the cliff, and they walked 


across the vale. The lady presently turned towards the stranger, 

|! and addressed him in French. His pronunciation of English was, to 

|| the common hearer, as perfect as that of any American ; her intel- 

|| ligent ear, however, detected in some tones a native of France 

| Ah!" said the youth, “ you are my compatriot : is it long since 

|| you have left Paris !” 

{| **T have never been in France, 
courtly compliment which he paid to her proficiency in the language 


’ 


* replied the other, smiling at the 


“‘T have been wont to think with others of my countrymen,” said 


he, * that our language is spoken with the greatest purity at Nancy. 
| I shall henceforth correct that opinion.” 
| Some further conversation passed between them, when their dia- 
logue was interrupted by the approach of a gentleman whose air 
|| and countenance indicated that he was likewise from France. He 
|| was the eldest son of the Duke de Montmorenci, the first peer of 
|| that nation. He was travelling at present in America, and, having 
brought letters to the family of the lady whom he now joined, was 
|| passing a few weeks at their plantation. A single day had been 
sufficient to convert the young marquis from a visiter to a warm 
| admirer. 
“T heard, Miss 


come out among 


Murray, that you had been so imprudent as to 
the fogs without your shawl. I have brought 
it to you.” 
Perceiving that 
not seen, he raised his glass to scrutinize his appearance—a gesture 


the lady was attended by some one whom he had 


which, however necessary or inoffensive in intention it may be, 
| always has an air both of effeminacy and contempt. Having com- 
| pleted his observation, he bowed with affected loftiness 
tation was returned with even greater haughtiness; and there was 
this difference m the manner of the stranger, that As pride of style 


seemed to proceed from conscious dignity 
| *T have just witnessed the death of a stag by one of the finest 


shots I ever saw,’ said Miss Murray. ‘“ You are not fond of the 
| chase, I think, marquis!" 


‘No, I am not,” said the marquis, shrugging his shoulders 


‘In the first place, it is dangerous ; in the second, it is disagreeable 

Besides the venison, which you may buy cheaper at the shambles, 

what do you get’ Wet ankles, weary limbs, and a scratched face.” 
** Add to those, health of body, vigour of heart, and a manliness 

of joy which the drawler of the sa/on never knows, and you have 

| told the truth,” said the stranger. 

* Besides, it hardens, enlarges, and stains the hands,” said the 


} 


| marquis, “ and thus destroys the first evidence of birth ;” and he held 
out his hand affectedly. 

“T have drawn many a sight,” said the stranger, placing beside 
it a hand far smaller and whiter than the marquis’s, ‘* and I am not 
aware that my hand has been impaired.” 

“ Ah! Paris! Paris! Miss Murray,” said the marquis, affecting 


|| to take no notice of the other speaker, ** Paris is the only spot ou 
earth where life is possible.” 

| ‘* You have been there, of course ; do you think it so agreeable "’ 

said Miss Murray to the stranger, beside whose manly spirit she 

| seemed to think that the affectations of the noble suitor showed 


but poorly. 


| 
' 
\|reply. ‘Since the glory of the French monarchy was entombed 
‘i with Louis the Great, the capital has swarmed with peers without 


**My family have not visited Paris for four generations,” was the | 


| in every feature a spirit of the manliest courage and daring. His | 


I confess that I have seen you | 


The eye of the stranger showed that he understood from what | 


** You will at least permit me to offer my services to you in de- | 


His salu- 


} 


spirit, statesmen without honesty, and monied men without blood : 
and men of dignity have hunted deer within their hereditary forests.” 

The marquis regarded the speaker for a moment with surprise 
and something of resentment, and then swung his chin into the air 

“If it were not for what yourcountry contains, Miss Murray,” said 
he, “I should think it unpossible to justify a visit to these shores.’ 

“Tt must be admitted,” said the lady, in a tone which show: 1 
that she appreciated both the good sense and the good breeding ot 
this remark, ‘that you occasionally send us noble specimens of 
Parisian things. What think you of our nation !” she added, turning 
to the young sportsman. : 

** Decidedly the most interesting, and, excepting parts of France. 
I think the finest country upon earth. My family cherishes an ap- 
preciant admiration for the high sentiment and unfaltering valour i 
the English ; but they never regretted that America united with 
France to check that pride of theirs which in modern times 
swelled beyond all reason.” 

“* And how long is it,” 
scending for the first time to address the stranger, “ that a family 
of France has cherished an admiration for the perpetual enem 
their nation *”’ 


fas 


said the marquis, with a sneer, conde- 


€s ol 
“Since my ancestors fought beside Ceur de Lion on the plains 
of Palestine: a period at which the progenitors of half the bes: 
peers of France had not yet ceased to be suttlers ” 

The marquis was henceforth silent. Miss Murray could have 
The 
character of the stranger excited in her an int: nse interest. Six 
wondered who he could be. 


laughed aloud at the insignificance to which he was reduced 


There was certainly nothing in his 
features or his form which belied the pride of pre te nsion by which 
he queiled the assumption even of a Montmorenci 

** Have vou travelled much through this country ?” she said to him 

** Dwelling, madam, among the secluded woods of La Vendée, | 
heard of a nation which, starting aside in these latter times from 
the efféte corruptness of European systems, dared to proclaim as its 
national faith the naked principles of virtue, liberty, and independ- 
ence. I resolved to visit it. I have explored every part of it, from 
the lake to the gulf, and from the river to the sea. That which was 
hope has become conviction ; and the admiration which a glance 
excited, has kindled, upon observation, into an abiding and enthu- 
siastic love.” 

** And why do you love it?” 

*T love it for its mighty rivers, its gigantic mountains, its endless 
prairies. I love it for its teeming soil, and for its brilliant skies 
I love it for its industry, its enterprise, its perseverance : Its pri myt 
hospitality, its fine confidence, its simple rites. I love it for the 


wisdom of its daily life ; for its sound estimate of the values 


things. But more than all do I love it, because on this soil a man 
is a man.” 

“France,” continued the speaker, after a pause, “hike all the 
European states, is blighted by the curse of castes. The elder no- 
bility have become the lifeless funguses of royalty. The newer ar 
a gang of reckless adventurers who have gained wealth by pacitic 
rapine, and squander it with military prodigality. The spirit of the 
commons is crushed out. Despised by a jobbing aristocracy, and 
losing their own sense of self-respect, they have jomed the general 
race after honours, and have no other ambition than to be admitted 
amongst the rabble of the peerage.” 

“ Yet, methinks,” said the lady, “that the consciousness of ar 
heroic ancestry, or at least of lofty station, of which title is a per 
petual reminder, should kindle in the breast an emulation of virtut 
and of vigour.” 

* Title is certainly a cunning device ; for, by giving the degene- 
rate issue the same abstract designation which marked the virtuous 
ancestor, it gives to the character of the ancestor a sort of corporat: 
perpetuity. But by causing the man to be recognized as a station 
and not as a person, it stabs the dignity of character, and individu- 
ality is floated off upon the tide of class. The effect upon those 
without is as bad ; for the virtue which has disdained ennoblement 
can only sustain itself against the arrogance of title, by the refug 
of pride ; and pride, lady, is always a weakness.” 

“Strange,” said the marquis, with a sneer, “that all men bow 
to nobles, and all are anxious to be noble.” 

** There stood beside the throne of the last successor of Cape: 
who deserved the name of king,” said the stranger, in tones of dee} 
and indignant feeling, ‘commoners who took precedence of every 
peer in France ; who gare their hand to dukes. There still dwell 
in their ancestral castles families that have declined the degradation 
of title, from every king since Hugh Capet; and who from thew 
solitary forests look down on every noblemar im Europe.’ 


With these words the stranger bowed with haughty courtesy, 


; and,leaving the pair, returned in the direction whence they had come 


(Te be concluded tn our next.) 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


DINNER. 


Dinner! At that magic word— 


“a thousand thronging memories come '" 
It is the glorious dinner-hour that divides the day mto two parts 
Which ts th: 
sweetest, whether the morning pleasures of anticipation, or to 
evening delights of recollection, we leave to philosuphers to decide 
Our present purpost 


That our ancestors did 
We 


the one consecrated to hope ; the other, to memory 


Such inquiries are more curious than useful. 
is rather antiquarian than metaphysical 
dine, we all know : how they dined, we shal! state presently 


will not go back to the Greeks ; for, im their days, dinner was 
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its infancy. It was not fully developed till the Augustan age. | sprinkled with saffron, and perfumed with rose-water, in a soup of || Priestly, with whom he was associated until the close of the life of 
Homer's heroes used io wash down huge meals of beef and mutton || wine, sugar, and yolks of eggs. Oh, I forgot one ingredient, pome- | that eminent person. At the time of his death, which took place 
roasted whole, with gallons of wine and water. It was not tll | granate seed. I perceive you don't care particularly about trying it. | on the eleventh of May, he was engaged in the collection and 
wealth and luxury had spread over the world, that people began to |/ A serving-man is going round with a basket of bread: to each guest || digestion of the statutes of South Carolina, four volumes of which 
be curious about their eating. Without farther preface, let us see | he gives a roll and a flat cake ; this iast we are to use for trenchers. had been published. The predominant errour of Dr. Cooper's life, 
how the matter was managed under the Cxsars. Our French word for baker (boulanger) is derived from these rolls || was his too ardent zeal in the propagation of his anti-christian 
Petronius and his friends are invited to dine with the rich Tri- || or boules. Nowcome the solids. What have we here! Fried veni-| belief. Like Gibbon, he was hardly able to discuss any subject 
malchio, and we cannot do better than to follow them. We first | son steaks, white pudding made with the breast of a chicken, milk, | without inweaving into his argument some puerile slander, directed 
bathe and perfume ourselves. We reach our host’s door, and see ! || spices, and amber; calf's feet with saffron, and sheep's trotters | against the Christian religion; and this characteristic of its presi 
his slaves hand each of us a crown of flowers, which we put on, grilled with parsley and vinegar. For my own part, I stick to the | dent well nigh ruined the oniversity, which his great attainments 
taking care to cross the threshold right foot foremost. To put out | 
the left foot first would be a very bad omen. The dining-room, |, seasoned, to provoke thirst. Now we have a roast pig, stuffed with 
you observe, 1s lighted by a huge lustre. On it are represented the | thyme, lavender, rosemary, raisins, prunes, gtc., and a dozen differ- Carvinat Fescu.—Cardinal Joseph Fesch was born in Ajaccio, 


} 
iy 


venison, and advise you to do the same. All these dishes are highly would otherwise have placed among the most successful im America 


course of the moon and stars, and a list of the days reputed lucky || ent kinds of game. This is rather better than dormice and honey, |, ™ 1762, and was half brother to Letitia Romalina, the mother o/ 
Napoleon. In 17 





and unlucky. Chairs there are none: we must lie down on yonder || you will say ; hut wait and see what kind of game it is. That dish he was consecrated archbishop of Lyons and 


in front of you is a bittern; and at the foot of the table are a pair of the pope's legate, and in the succeeding vear made a cardinal 


rich couches, which surround three sides of the table. The posture | 
you think inconvenient, but you must submit to it. A Roman never || cormorants. In front of the host is a dish of hawks. These are || In 1804, as ambassador from the Holy See, at the French court, 
dreamed of dining in any other attitude, except from grief or self- || thought a great delicacy. Upon my honour, I am serious. You | he accompamed the pope to Paris, and assisted in the coronation 
denial. It was remarked as a striking badge of mourning, that Cato || must remember, the Sire de Coucy, and his friends at table here, || of the emperour. In 1810, he was clected president of the Sacred 


never reclined at dinner after the battle of Pharsalia; and Diodo- Raoul de Beaumanoir, Hugues la Fare, Count Roussillon, Gaultier || Council at Paris, and vigorously opposed all Napoleon's schemes 
rus enumerates among the many hardships endured by Pompey, in || de Roquecourbe, and the rest, have ridden a day and night without || against the court of Rome. In consequence of this opposition, he 


his campaigns, that of eating his meals seated. The ready attend- || tasting food, and are, on an average, twelve hours a-day in the sad- || was compe Ned to retire to Lyons, where he remained until 1814 


ants hand us napkins with a broad border of purple. What a splen- i! dle. These hard-riding knights have stomachs as tough as their || when, after many vicissitudes, he reached Rome, and was received 
. | 2 . . 
did show of plate! Rather heavy, however, for use ; and you must || plate-armour You remember, too, the tale in Boccaccio, where | With distinguished favour by his old frend, Pius VIL During 


be careful, when you handle those massive plates and dishes, not to || Federigo sacrifices his beloved falcon to make a dish for a sick Napoleon's reign of a hundred days he went to Paris, and was 


let them fall, a thing which happens often. See ! Geta has let fall || child—a pretty moral ! made a member of the Chamber of Peers ; but, at the end of the 


— ors +} 
the dish he was bringing in—and nv wonder, for it is as heavy as the || The meats being disposed of, here come the salads. There is || brief dominion of the emperour, he returned to the papal court, and 


stones flung by Homer's heroes. He will be soundly scourged for I} little, except carrots and beets, cooked in wine, or under the ashes, there remained until his death. He was kind and affable to stran 


it to-night. On the plate we see Trimalchio’s name engraved ; for || strewed with wild flowers. The squires are taking off the pig, and || gers, tolerant to men of opposite belief, and constantly endeavour- 


you must recollect coats of arms were not known under Nero. The jj in its place is coming the great attraction of all eyes, the princely || ing to promote the happiness of those around hun. He was a li- 
peacock. Now we shall test the cook’s skill. Really he has done |) beral patron of the arts, and his picture gallery was the finest to be 


centre of the table is ornamented by a huge piece of plate, contain- | 
ing dishes of olives, prunes, and pomegranates. Here comes the | well: the bird's head is perfect, even to the tuft, and his tail as found in the possession o 


fanv su 


gle individual in Europe. It filled 





first course—puddings on silver gridirons, ** hot and hot,” and dor- brilliant as it was in life. You seem surprised—you don't know || three entire stories in the great palace in which the cardinal resi 





mice seasoned with honey and poppy-juice ! ‘* Good heavens ! what || how the dish is dressed. The skin, with the feathers, is taken off || ded, and contained more than two thousand pictures, many of 

beastly fellows those Romans were!” says Smollett, and he was |! carefully, while the bird is cooking, and the body kept constantly |; which were chef d'aurres of the Flemish and Dutch schools, or by 
J | . " 

not far wrong. Here comes another dish—a fowl sitting on her 1 moist on the spit ; so that, when it is cooked, the skin can be put || the most celebrated Italian masters. It was left to Jose ph Bor 


eggs. If you expect to find in the one you have taken, albumen and |! on again without hurting the plumage. I see you make wry faces || parte, Count Survilliers, with a request that :t should be kept to 


| at the wine, and I don’t wonder at it. Our ancestors had strange || gether. It has been estimated to be worth three millions of dol 


gelatine, or an adolescent chicken, you are mistaken: in each egg 
is a fat ortolan. Dispatch it at once, and be ready for the main || tastes—they undervalued the wines of Burgundy and Champagne, |) lars, and the king of France has offered its present owner for it five 


course. Astronomy has nothing to do with eating, and yet—this is || and prized highly the sour stuff that is made round Paris. The || millions of franes and the charges of its transportation. Joseph 


perhaps as good a way to study it as any. You will observe that |/ tenantry and servants who are eating below the salt, are not allow- |! Bonaparte is now absent from this country prinerpally to attend vo 
these twelve dishes figure forth the twelve signs of the zodiac. |, ed such a luxury as this wine is considered ; they are drinking beer, || this legacy. ‘The cardinal died in Rome, on the eleventh of May 


: ‘ ee 
For Aries there is a sheep’s head and peas, which are sown under || flavoured with pepper, pitch, lavender, gentian, and honey. With - — 
I 


that constellation; for Taurus, ribs of beef; for Gemini, rognons ; |, the dessert we shali have the finer wines, mixed with aniseed, fen- ||) Witt Lecortr —This distinguished political and miscella 
for Cancer, crabs or lobsters ; for Leo, African figs, from the lion’s || nel, coriander, or mulberry juice. Some like them tinctured with || neous writer died at New-Kochelle, on the evening of the twenty- 


ninth of May, m the thirty-ninth year of his age He was born m 


aloes-wood or cloves. ‘The pastry on the table is moulded into the 
| . fac | 
shape of various plants and animals. The dessert-dishes are full of || the city of New-York, and educated at Georgetown College, in the 


country ; Virgo, the liver, etc. of a maiden pigling ; for Libra, two 


dishes corresponding to each other—in the one, a hot tart—in the 


other, a cake made with honey ; Scorpio, a sea-fish called the scor- || quince jelly flavoured with musk, and sugar-plums made with juni- |; District of Columbia. Tn 1822 he entered the United States navy, 
| t 


per-seeds ; but then Sure de Coucy is very rich, and can afford || as a midshipman; but in consequence of the arbitrary conduct of 


John Orde Cre iwhton, he retired from the 


pion; Sagittarius, game ; Capricorn, a lizard ; Aquarius, a goose ; 


and Pisces, two mullets. This instructive course is lifted off by || these expensive luxuries ‘The sugar thev are made of comes from || his commander, Captam 





machinery ; and now, look at the floor. A trap-door opens, and up || Cyprus, and a pound of it costs as much as the month's pay of a | service in 1826, after which time he devoted himself mainly to 


rises another course, like the ghost of Hamlet, poking up his head, |; man-at-arms literary pursuits. His first publication was éntitled “ Leisure 


. . ' . 
RH. Or L. F There is more good eating in this than in the | I presume you are tired, and I will detain you no longer. Go || Hours at Sea,” and was composed of various short poems, written 


while he was in the service He soon afterwards be came a regu- 


| © New-York Mirror, for which periodical he 
ners of the table are four satyrs, in plaster, who pour from their | flavoured with pepper, pitch, and honey occasionally wrote until the day of his death. The reader will 
| " 


remember his admirable articles written for this paper, not among 


hunger and curiosity are pretty well satisfied ; but you had better | ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES } the least meritorious of which was the nautical sketch, entitled the 


others, it being chiefly substantial joints of meat. In the centre is || home and thank your stars you were born in a civilized age, when 


a hare with wings fastened to it, to represent Pegasus. At the cor-|' no one eats wild boars stuffed with live birds, or drinks liquor || lar contributor to t 
I | 





urns sauce piguante on the dishes of fish. By this time, both your 


wait awhile. It takes four brawny slaves to bring in the next dish “ Main-truck, or a Leap for Life.” His writings for the New-York 


Mirror alone, would form a number of volumes, and are, unquestion- 


It is a huge wild boar ; and those two baskets of palm that are hung mean sumeeus nacuues " 
\ : , | MID cRSON ‘EN F cSCEASED. . 
on his tusks contain—the one, Syrian dates—and the other, Egyp- |; _ picnics }j ably, the best of his compositions. In 1828, he marred Miss Almina 


NUMBER TWO Waring, daughter of the late John Warimg, Esq. of New-Rochelle 


= and in the autumn of the same vear established “ The Critic.” a 





tian. You see the old boar has his young lying around him : these, | 


however, are only pastry. The dexterous carver opens the huge | 
carcass, and lo ' out flies a swarm of thrushes, who flutter all about || Frrnaxpo Paer.—This celebrated composer died in Paris on || weekly literary periodical, in this city, which was condueted with 
the room. May we not see here the origin of that well-known his- || the third day of May He displaye da passion for music at a very signal ability for about six months, at the end of which time it was 


united with the Mirror The papers of * The Critic,” with the 


torical ballad, common to so many languages, which tells us that || early age, and when only ten years old, wrote an opera entitled 


“ When the pie was opened, “ Cierce,”” which was successfully produced at Milan. After the || exception of some half-dozen brief articles, were all written by 
The birds began to sing '” battle of Jena he was taken into the family of the Emperour Napo- |{ himself In 1829, Mr. Leggett became associated with Mr. Bryant 
. . ' . 
The poor little birds Ay about the room, rejoicing in their recovered || leon, whom he followed to Warsaw, and subsequently to Paris, |) in the conduct of the * Evening Post,” and on the departure of his 





liberty, but in vain. All the slaves are in chase of them; they will |} where he was for some years the associate of Rossini in the musi- |} distinguished fellow-labourer for Europe, in 1834, the entire direc 
soon be caught, and then one is offered to each guest. There is |! cal directorship. Paer composed a great number of works, per- | tion of that journal devolved upen him. A severe illness, which 


only one more dish to come, another boar—éore you may perhaps formed successively in France, Germany, and Italy. Among the |) comme: ced near the close of the succeeding year, induced him to 
call it. This is even larger than the first; but, instead of being || most celebrated are the operas of Griseld:, Camilla, and Agnese. || retire from that paper; and on his recovery, m 1836, he commenced 
stuffed with birds, it is full of puddings and sausages. You may || He was among the few composers equally successful in serious and || the “* Plam Dealer,” a weekly periodical devoted to polities and 
now listen to the music, while we wait for the dessert. In the mid- || comic music. His pieces are distinguished by a lively and often || literature, which soon obtained great reputation by 
dle is a figure of Priapus lording it over a mighty mass of cakes of | deep expression and feeling, and a great knowledge of drama- |) nary vigour and independence of its articles, and imparted a dis 


itie eflect. His remains were bore to Pére la Chaise by Auber, |! tinctive character to a large portion of the democratic party in 


the extraords 


all kinds, grapes and other fruits; but I am afraid some of them 


| 








will not suit your modern palate, for everything is highly flavoured \| Maverbeer, Cherubini, and other eminent artists (the state. It was discontinued, in consequence of the failure of his 
with saffron. If you have had wine enough, we will not wait for the - | publishers, before the close of the year. His health subsequent to 
Egyptian dancers. Don't hesitate about carrying off any of the des- i| Dr. Coorer.—Very few persons have attracted more attention || that p riod prevented his connexion with any other journal, and he 
sert you like ; it’s the Roman fashion to do so |! in this country during the last half century than the late Dr. Tho | retired with his family to New-Rochelle, about twenty miles from 


His learning was varied and pro- || this city, where he remained until the time of his dissolution ; o¢ 


If you are not tired, suppose you go a little farther with me, and || mas Cooper, of South Carolina 
piv a visit to Enguerrand de Coucv, seigneur of Villebois. Let us || found, and there is scarcely any department of intellectual exertion || casionally visiting his tri nds, who were numerous, and devotedly 
see how the feudal cussine compares with the umperial. We have | with which his name is not connected. He wrote on poliucal eco- || attached to him, in this city. In April, last vear, he received the 
appointment of Diplomatic Agent to the repubhe of Guatema 
and he was actually preparing for a departure for that country, 








ho sooner entered than the difference in customs is striking. The | nomy, medical jurisprudence, civil law, theology, and almost every 
seigneur’s pages hand us silver ewers and basins, with water for the || great moral or political question agitated during his time; trans 
hands. The ladies are offered rose-water. This was derived from | lated Broussais, Justinian, and other authors, and was distinguish- |; whose interesting antiqu 
the East and the Crusades. We are now readv for table. You |! ed for his acquaintance with contemporary literature. At one time || attention, when he suddenly expired. Beside the work mentioned 
above, Mr. Leggett wrote several volumes of tales and sketches 


ties had aforetime engaged much of his 





ill observe that two persons eat out of each plate: pleasant he was Professor of Chemistry in the college at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
enough, when vour partner is young and pretty. The dinner begins |, vania, and he subsequently filled the same chair in the University || which attained a great and deserved popularity, and Mr. Sedgwick 


with soups. Is not this enough to show the immense progress the of South Carolina, of which institution he was made president on |) has, within a few wee k-, collected and published two volumes of 


divine art of cookery has made already. Trimalchio, rich as he was, || the death of Dr. Marco, his immediate predecessor his political essays. The greatest portion of his literary produc 
could not give us a soup—it was to him an unknown blessing Dr. Cooper was a native of England. He was educated at Ox- |] tions were written for and originally published in the Mirror ; and 


Some improvement might perhaps be made in the materials. This || ford, and left that university to unite with the party which support- || we believe that nearly all his poems and sketches have appeared 
one is an oatmeal pottage, flavoured with spices and saffron. That || ed the French revolution. Ina controversy with Edmund Burke in its pages. His posthumous writings are said to be voluminous, 
one at the head of the table, which scems to be such a favourite, is || he displayed great enthusiasm and scholarship ; and, on the decline || inc! iding a romance of great interest, a tragedy written for Mr 
what epicures call a gilt soup, made with slices of bread fried in oil, | of the Gallican party in England, came to America, with Dr. |! Forrest, etc., but they are vet unprinted 
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. i! ° = ones Sas F os y ‘ 
Tue Countess pe Lirano.—Caroline Marie Annonciade Bona- || Martyn is a composer of some celebrity on the other side of the 
parte, the younger sister of the Emperour Napoleon, was born at || water, and this song introduces him favourably to the amateurs and 


Ajaccio on the twenty-sixth of March, 1782 


family. She was educated by Madame Campan, of St. Germaine, 
with Hortense, daughter of Josephine, and was remarkable for a 
greater degree of cleverness than was ever attributed to her sisters 
In January, 1800, she was married to General Murat, and in the 
same year nearly fell a victim to the plot of the infernal machine, 
having followed close to the emperour’s carrisge, in her own, and 
had every glass of its windows shattered by the explosion of that 
engine 
two vears after, queen of Naples. In this last capacity she exhib- 
ited much ability, and was active in promoting industry among the 
people, and in establishing useful institutions. When the govern- 
ment of Murat was overthrown, and the city of Naples was on the 
verge of anarchy, Caroline assumed the uniform of the National 
Guard, placed herself at the head of the troops, and by her presence 
of mind, and untiring energy, maintained order until obliged to 
Since then she has resided in Austria, as Countess de 
In June, 1830, she 


Rome, by leave of the authorities, and re- 


capitulate 
Lipano, under the protection of the emperour 
visited her mother at 
She went togParis last year, to 


mained there about two months 


prosecute certain claims to property :n that city, and the French 
chambers voted her an annual allowance of one hundred thousand 
francs as a compensation for their relinquishment. She died at 
Florence on the eighteenth of May, aged tifty-eight, of a cancer 
Her husband, Murat, was condemned by a commission, and shot 
at Pizzo, in Calabria, in 1815. She left four children—Achille 
Napoleon, now residing in Florida, U. S., where he has a large es- 
tate, aged thirty-nine ; Letitia Josephine, marchioness of Popoli, 
residing at Bologna, aged thirty-six ; Lucien Charles Napoleon, 
living in the United States, aged thirty-seven ; and Louise Julie 


Caroline, marchioness of Raspont. 








a 


THE FINE ARTS. 


THE PENCIL. 


Winsiam James Dennerv.—We have had the pleasure of ex- 


for the students of the 


National Academy of Design, to be presented by them to the gen- 


amining a beautiful gold snufl-box made 
tleman whose name ts at the head of this article, as a mark of their 
respect for his talents as an artist, and as a testimonial of their es- 
teem for his deportment while keeper of the academy. The box 
is a beautiful spectinen of workmanship, and bears upon the lid the 
following inscription 
Presented to J. W. Bennetr, 
By the students of the National Academy of Design, 
As a mark of their respect for his gentlemanly deportment while keeper 


of that institution. New-York, March 12, 1840. 


Mr. Bennett, we are certain, will appreciate this present from the 
students, and the students deserve praise for remembering in such 
appropriate sivle an artist who has, on all occasions, taken so much 
pains to communicate the knowl dge he possesses to the young 
gentlemen under his instruction. Mr. Bennett is by birth an Eng- 


lishman, and was a pupil of Westall’s; he, however, soon dis- 


covered a greater fondness for landscape painting than for the pe- 


He early 


culiar composition for which his master is most known 
entered the medical staff of the British army, and mm 1805 sailed 
for Egypt While in Egypt, and during his sojourn in the eastern 
part of the Mediterranean, he filled his port-folio with many rare 
and beautiful drawings from scenes familiar to the classic reader 
In company with Sir James Craig, Mr. Bennett visited many parts 
of Italy, which enabled hum to improve his acquaintance with his 
His 


presence among tis Is too familiar to be recorded, and we sincerely | 


favourite art, and sailed for this country in the year 1816 


regret that the academy is about to lose so efficient an officer. The | 
cause of his resignation we are unacquainted with, but feel certain 


that the artists generally will regret it 


THE SALOON. 
We heard Mr. Wilson, at a recent concert, sing—that is, (as the 
parsons say in the country,) “attempt to sing,”"—Rory O’More 
We advise him to drop it hereafter, precisely as he would that other 
} 


Hibernian production, ** a hot potatoe ;"’ for, although it was furi- | 


ously encored, and the audience laughed obstreperously, they were 
not laughing at the humour of the song, but at the extraordinary 
medley of Dutch, Scotch, and Yorkshire, which Mr. Wilson achiev- 
ed in attempting to manufacture a brogue. No one can compete 
with him in Scotch ballads ; but, deliver us from his Irish ! 


THE PIANO. 


} 


“The Mariner's Grave” 's the ttle of a ballad composed by C 
T. Martyn, just published by Mr. Horn 


by the late Henry J. Finn 


The words were written | 
Poor Finn ! 
whenever we think of him, and can scarcely yet realize his melancholv 
destiny. 
which, while he was writing it, the author little imagined would 
ever be quoted as applying to himself 


* The Mariner's Grave” has this painfully touching line, 


* The ocean is now his monument '” 


in 1806 she was created grand duchess of Berg, and in | 


. ' 
we have the heart-ache ; 
|| pline of practised amateurs 


| 
| 
' 


} 
' 
{| charmed 


Her brother having || musicians of this country. 
attained the supreme power in France while she was yet in her || 
childhood, she had no participation in the humbler fortunes of her 





Noran M’Suane.—Miss Eliza Cook has recently written another 
Irish ditty, which has been set to music by a Mr. Zeuner. The 
music is good for nothing : but the words are in the true vein. As 
they have not been published, we believe, in America, we make 
room for them 

I've left Ballymornah a long way behind me, 
To better my fortune I've cross'd the big sea ; 
But I’m sadly alone, not a creature to mind me, 
And faith! I’m as wretched as wretched can be. 
I think of the buttermilk, fresh as a daisy, 
The beautiful hills and the emerald plain ; 
And oh! don’t I oftentimes think myself crazy, 
About that young black-eyed rogue, Norah M'Shane. 


I sigh for the turf-pile, so cheerfully burning, 
When barefoot I trudged it from toiling afar, 
When I toss’d in the light the thirteen I'd been earning, 
And whistled the anthem of * Erin go bragh.” 
In truth, I believe that I’m half broken-hearted ; 
To my country and love I must get back again ; 
For I've never been happy at all since I parted 
From sweet Ballymornah and Norah M’Shane 


Oh! there’s something so dear in the cot I was born in, 
Though the walls are but mud and the roof is but thatch ; 
How familiar the grunt of the pigs in the morning, 
What music in lifting the rusty old latch ! 
Tis true I'd no money, but then I'd no sorrow ; 
My pockets were light, but my heart had no pain ; 
And if I but live till the sun shines to-morrow, 
I'll be off to old Ireland and Norah M’Shane 


TASTE FOR MUSIC. 





We have often adverted to a growing taste for music taking 
deep root in our community, and only needing due and steady 
encouragement, as it Is now receiving, to be permanently identi- 
fied and associated with all the 
life 
sic, a host of foreign talent brought hither by the gratification our 
citizens take in the compositions of all the great masters of Italy, 
Germany, France and England 


elegancies and refinements of 
We have, besides the cultivation of sacred and operatic mu- 


But few cities, in truth, of three 
hundred thousand population, could afford materials of a more 
extensive orchestral instrumentation and vocal talent, of the high- 
est order, for a grand conservatory or oratorio. There are, also, 
many families, the travelled especially, who, with the aid of foreign 
acquaintances, instructed as all abroad are, in music as an essential 
part of education, get up weekly agreeable soirees and coteries, 
where the time imperceptibly glides on over the strains of choicest 
melody in the intervals of literary conversation—or where the grand 
waltzes of Strauss administer at once the richest sources of delight 
to the ear, and exhilarating impulses to those who choose the mazes 
of the dance. We are often struck, at night, with the general 
diffusion of musical taste as we pass through the city, and hear 
issuing from almost every other house, the tone of the familiar 
piano, now brought to such perfection of workmanship at our cele- 
brated establishments—or, now and then the mournful, subdued 
notes of the guitar, touched by some lady's fingers in her retired 
boudouw—or the warblings of distant flutes—or the windy melody of 
the horn or trumpet, breaking :rom the recluse corner of some attic, 
where the performer hoped to practise without fear of disturbing 
the neighbourhood by his powerful instrument, toe loud for quiet life 
Sut the more exciting pleasure is derived from the mech music of 
our fine military brass bands, either as they give vigour to the step 
of some beautifully equipped corps of rifle, or grenadier, or infantry 
of the guard, or at the late hour of midnight, as heard prolonging 
the sweetest music of Bellini, Auber, Meyerbeer, Weber, Mozart, 
and Rossini through the now silent and re-echoing streets—awaking 
many a beauteous damsel from her dreamy couch, to receive a re- 
newed zest, from this enchanting interruption, to her repose. At 
almost all our foreign restaurants and cafés, also, the tinkling of 


the harp, and the guitar, and violin, and well-attuned voices beto- 


|\ken the gathered minstrels from abroad, who beguile the hours 


awav, and make the guests almost realize within these saloons, 
tastefully painted by Italian artists, that while they are sipping their 
Mocha and disposing of their Charlotte Russe, they are actually 
on the Boulevards of Paris, or within the precincts of San Carlos, at 
Naples late 


when our attention was turned to some very exquisite music which 


The other evening we were returning at a hour, 


seemed alinost on the street. We saw it was an humble café or 


cabaret, and on entering, discovered ourselves in a pleasant German 





group who resort thither. A young lady, of bright fairs 
and flaxen hair, denoting her German origin, presided at the comp- 


ore. And getting by the table, covered with newspapers like all 





our public places, the mind was momently abstracted, for a short 
interregnum at least, from the everlasting din of politics and the 


currency, to a deliciously executed duet by two young Germans 


who respectively handled their guitars, and used their vocal pow- 
ers, basso and tenore, in a style which clearly indicated the disci- 

1; We were seated without any cere- 
mony, and desired the minstrels to continue in their good work. 
They courteously performed a number of pretty ballads, with a 
degree of expression and unaffected purity of voice that really 
And we thought at the time, how much talent of a high 
| order there is in our city, concealed and hidden in the shades of 


The melody is a flowing, beautiful, and sentimental one, full of |} private life, and which, were it possible to draw it out, would quite 


THE DRAMA. 
The friends of the late Mr. Finn, which include the friends of lite- 
rature, the fine arts, and the drama generally—tor Mr. Finn was an 
author and an artist as well as an actor—have made arrangements to 
give a benefit to his widow and children, at the Park theatre, this 
evening. Such as feel disposed to alleviate, as much as may be in 
their power, the bereavement of the family of a worthy citizen, have 
now an opportunity of doing so. 

We have before expressed our estimation of Mr. and Miss Van- 
denhotf's personations of the Cardimal and Julie, in the play of 
Richeheu 


of Mr. Creswick’s performance of De Mauprat. ‘This actor has 


; but we do not recollect that we made especial mention 
had 
but little opportunity of developing his abiliues; and owing to a 
slight peculiarity of enunciation, has not exactly * hit the fancy” 
of the Park audience. But he did himself much credit in Rome, 
and Shylock ; and in De Mauprat, as we last saw it, really showed 
himself an actor of no ordinary power 

Forrest commenced an engagement at the Bowery on Monday 
He was greeted, as he always should be by an American audience, 
with a cordial welcome. 

Mutchell as produced the * Irresistible Cadets” and several other 
novelties at the Olympic. We have seldom been more amused 
than by ascene we witnessed at his house the other ev: hing rhe 
piece was the burletta of Man-Fred—Muitchell playing the 


i «ro 


all the little boys im the pit trying to appear as if they understood 
the imitations of Byron, and the allusions to Olympus—Edwin imi- 
tating Wilson, and endeavouringto look sentimental—Miss Single- 
ton imitating Miss Shirreff—and one of the originals (Mr. Wi iso: 

sitting in a private box, and pretending to enjoy the caricature de- 
It beg- 


velopment of all his little atlectations and peculiarities ! 
gared description! 

Hill, the Yankee comedian, has kept the audiences of the Chatham 
in constant good humour during the past week. A good thing in 
these dull and pensive times 

There is some talk of rebuilding the National on the old site 
Hard tumes, indeed, when money can be had for such harum-scaru 
schemes ! 

Sheridan Knowles has just finished a new opera for Covent-Gar- 
den theatre 


Jim Crow Rice is once more on the seas—homeward bound 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Reminiscences of Napoleon's Cook at St. Helena. Paris. 1840 
A very curious pamphlet has recently appeared. It is called 
‘The Reminiscences of Napoleon's Cook at St. Helena.” Th 
pamphlet is chiefly written by a M. Careme, but the anecdotes are 
certainly from the actual reminiscences of M. Chandelier, who was 
first a soldier of the republic, then a soldier in the army of Italy 





and finally a cook. He was the fourth chef de cuisine at N 

leon had at St. Helena; the three previous ones were obliged t 
reurre from ill-health, and Napoleon wrote to Madame Mere, at 
Rome, to provide a fourth The Princess Borghese, his sister Pau 
line, thought of M. Chandelier, who gladly accepted the fice— 
chiefly, it is said, from affection for Le petit Capora He ed 
a physician and two priests who were then departing for St. Helena 


“ea he d 


When he 
] 


out to succeed, called on him and advised him to carry eut a 


England, the arfiste whom he was 


plete set of cooking utensils, materials for constructing a Gern 
stove, and a machine for making artificial ice, and, above all, ple 
of sal ammoniac for that purpose, no ice being procurable St 


Helena 


ceived the new cook 


They arrived at St. Helena, where General Bertra 
The emperour was already prejudice 
favour on account of the high terms in which Pauline spoke of 


As soon as M 


in her letter Chandelier had looked about him, he 


commenced operations, and began to set up the German stove |. 
had brought with him from London. But it was a difficult task, 
for he was forced with his own hands to make the bricks and do the 
masonry—even to forge some of the iron work There had been 
a brick oven formerly at Longwood, but it was useless, becaus 
there was no wood in the island fit to heat it, and, in conseque! 


10 baking. Napoleon paid several visits to 


m while this Ger 


stove was setting up, and said to Chandelier, * [It is well that y 


have seen La Roche in London ; vou will have much less trouble, a 


will preserve your health and sight, and will be able to serve me 





up little paties for breakfast.” And the paties were daily serv 
up, at half an hour's notice 

The emperour one day ordered a camp soup for his breakfast 
the cook, who had been a soldier, did not like serving up the hodge- 
podge of the common soldiers. He put in less bread and lett 


(a kind of white bean.) and the end was that the er 


* Thou,” 


a camp 


the haricots 





perour was dissatisfied said he, **hast been a soldier 


and knowest that this is not soup. Eh bien! make me 4 


better to-morrow So, on the morrow, M. Chandelier serve p 
areal camp soup, stuffed with bread and full of haricots The 
spoon stood upright in it, and the emperour saw that it was what 

wanted. He ate some of it. but never again asked forit. Who can 


tell what made him ask for it? Did he think of his diet when 3 
pupil of the school at Brienne or a sub-leutenant of artillery ’ 


tory terms of the c 


The emperour'’s 





M. Chandelier speaks in very condem: 
of St 





Helena and the situation of Longwood 
house was a league and half from the town, and placed on the ta- 
ble land of an arid and rocky mountain, where the atmosphere was 
unwholesome even to the natives 


change three or four times a dav. 


The temperature would often 
When the sunshine came, the 
Of vegetation there 


heat was insufferable, for there was no shade 


expression, and well worthy the poetry with which it is blended. Mr. |! rival some of those notes on theatre boards for which we pay so dear. |! was little, the rats and the dry winds checking its grewth. From 
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Brazil and the Cape of Good Hope came all the fresh provisions, 


and as the sheep and cattle had to endure a three weeks’ voyage 


thev arrived at St. Helena lean and out of order, and 


after landing, as the island furnished no means of restormg them 


to condition. The flesh was invariably tasteless—sometimes eve! 


quite unwholesome 


ver fattened 


M. Chandelier states that the governour, Sir 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Corneia wishes to know if the Queen, in the matrimonial contract, 

omitted the word obey. Certainly not. In reading the account 
i of the marrage ceremony, which is a religious as well as a cer 
ceremony, we observed nothing that differed from the usual forms 
of marriage The archhishop put the question im the regular 





udson Lowe, was in the habit of sending a shoulder of lean beef : _ od 
es % : = , i Bite hict form, “* Wilt thou take this woman to be thy wedded wife? 
for Napoleor able, cerving to himseil the hind quarter, which . , , . 
for Napoleon's table, reserving t¢ mseil th =s r . Royalty, in things religious and celestial, acquires no fictitious 
was itely better This was kind and considerate All M rank—* the path of honour leads but to the grare.”’—We hare 





] 


Chandelier’s attempts to fatten fowls, pullets, geese, ducks and 


turkevs, inevitably failed. Nothing could overcome their leanness 


t 
St. Helena produced no game 
snts arrived twice or thrice a year, but Sir Hudson Lowe used te 


fom or 


s 


eat all of them, sek never sending any to Napoleon 


gnation ! 





excites the most marked expression of the cook’s ir 
nese pigs arrived at St Helena fat and lively, and M 


reports favourably of them He says that their flesh was delicious 
j that it gave him infinite ple 


sages, and black puddings, all of which Napoleon was fond of. Fish 





was scarce—none of the European kinds visiting the island. Oys 
ters, crabs, lobsters, or any kind of shell fish, were not to be had 
Only two kinds of fish were at all tolerable One is what the 


French called bonne femme ; and the other, which is long, like an | — 


eel, but not thicker than the little finger, is called the needle fish 
The only fruit of any value was the banana : 


fritters or iced with rum 


citron, nor oranges could ripen : grapes and apricots never came to 


maturity ; and apples, pears, and peaches, were as bad 


Napoleon's breakfast consisted of sorrel pottage, or any other 
refreshing pottage : breasts of mutton, boned and well grilled, and 


served with a clear gravv ; a roast chicken or two griskins, and 


sometimes a plate of pulse 


For dinner he had a pottage, a remove, two entrées, a roast, and 


two side dishes of sweetmeats or pastry, of which he was very 


fond. This was always served on plate 


puzzle M. Chandelier, for he often had nothing for this purpose but 
large pieces of beef, mutton, or fresh pork, with sometimes (by a 


Madeira, Te- 


happy chance) a goose, at irkey, or a sucking pig 
neriffe, and Constantia were the wines supplied to the suite of the 


emperour. His own drink was claret, and of that very moderately 


Napoleon's cook is particular to record in these ** Reminiscences” 


what dishes his master preferred 


minced a la Marengo, 4@ la Italienne, a la Provencale, without gar- 


> 


lic; fricaseed fowls, sometimes done in Champagne, which was 
He 


‘eu; but, above all, he preferred sweet 


verv dear in the island, as much as twenty shillings a bottle. 


liked puddings, @ la Rich 


things and pastry, s ich as vol-au-rent, j 


and little cakes of macaroni prepared in various ways. The cook 


was unable (he says, with much sorrow,) to make these as good as 


he ought, because the macaroni, though sent from Naples, grew 


stale on the passage, as did the parmesan 
grew worse, he was more difficul 


lier found his skill and ingenuity tasked to do this 


left them to take them from St. Helena, and handed them orders 


for the legacies bequeathed to them by their imperial master. The 


sum of ten thousand francs was thus paid to the cook in St. He- 


lena; and after he reached Paris, the farther sum of eighty-five 


thousand franes was given to him. Thus, besides his salary, he 


} 


had about four thousand pounds. This was good payment fora 


year's service. 
This pamphlet really lets one see how the Emperour Napoleon 


lived in his exile. No man, says the proverb, is a hero to his valet 


or his wife—is he to his cook! Shakspeare makes Cassius sneer 


ise he had “a fever when he was in Spain,” and, 
under the infliction of the shaking fit, peevishly asked ‘* some drink, 
} 


ut Cwsar bec 








itinius '"’ Our beau ideal of the conquerour of the world is demo- 


lished when we find him craving little paties for breakfast, and cu- 


nous in pork griskins and black puddings! It is thus that in The 


Age of Bronze, Byron says— 
** Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 
Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 
Smile to survey the queller of the nations 
Now daily squabbling o'er disputed rations ; 
Weep to perceive him mourning, as he dines, 
O'’er curtail’d dishes and o’er stinted wines ; 
(er petty quarrels upon petty things.— 
Is this the man who scourged or feasted kings.” 





It has not been in our power to convey anv idea of the magnilo- 


uent style of M. Chandelier, or rather of his editor, M. Careme 


Lue } amphlet has had a sale, as indeed has anything about 


arge 





To this hour, the name of Napoleon stirs the heart of 
that his that 


Napoleon 


a Frenchman, and the hope is ashes will repose in 


France which he raised to so much glory 


The Albion and Corsair. 
Our excellent next-door neighbour and worthy contemporary, 


Dr. Bartlett, to whom we ar¢ 


indebted for the use of the likeness 
of Prince Albert, has purchased the subscription list of the Corsair 
lhe subscribers to that periodical will in fature be supplied with 
the Albion: and as an inducement to all to take that admirable 
journal, the Corsair subscribers will be supplied gratuitously with 


the portrait of the Queen and the view of Buckingham Palace 





union of these two papers must be productive of good to all 


parties, to whom we wish everv success 





History of New-York ; by the late William Dunlap. 
The second volume of this long-expected work has been published, 
and may be had at any of the bookstores. 


A few red partridges and phea- 


This 
Chi- 
Chandelier 


asure to prepare pork griskins, sau- 


The climate was so variable that neither 


The removes used to 


They are roasted fowl, pullets 


etites bouchécs ala reine, 


As Napoleon's health 
t to please, and poor M. Chande- 
When the 


emperour died, his executor paid to each of his servants the sem 


read the notices of living actors in the English and Amerwan 
papers, but cannot oblige our correspondent Graccuus hy repub- 
lishing wt. It 
several eminent actors, and is peculiarly severe and unjust to For- 


is strong and ably written ; but does injustice to 
, rest, to whom it awards merely physical powers, without a ray of 
genus or talent; and Vandenhoff is dismissed with a ’ 
waire of the hand as absolutely unworthy of notice Sererify on 
American tragic actors m England may be accounted for ; 
just censure on their own performers is strange and unnatura 


courtiy 
bul un- 
Good judges in this cou ntry, and we have them here, pronounce 


both Forrestand Vandenhoff actors of great merit, who, with some 
faults, have abundance of excellencies 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1840 


this was excellent in 





PRINCE ALBERT 


His Royal Highness Prince Albert is a very fine-looking young 
man, and is nearly six feet in height ; his complexion is clear, his 
eves of a grayish blue, exceedingly expressive, hts features are re- 
gular, the forehead expanding nobly, and giving the notion of intel- 
lectual power. His hair ix of a brown colour, parted on the side of 
the head in the modern fashion. He wears mustachios, which adk 
much to the manliness of his countenance. He is exceedingly erect 
in person, and is said to excel in all the martial exercises of the 
military profession ; and to be equally au fait in the more elegant 
He 


was born in 1819, being a few months after his royal cousin, to 


The 


exercises of the drawing-room, the saloon, and the ball-room 


whom he is now united above is an accurate likeness 





Marriage of the Queen of England.—What are we to do when 


} 


one half of our lady readers entreat us to do that which the other 


half beg us not todo!’ This is a position not easily “ defined,” as 
politicians would say—a sort of betweenity—a division of a question 
—a tie. One half our lady readers, whom it is our duty to obey, 
beg us to give a full account of the marriage of the queen, her 


While the other 


half entreat us not to lumber our columns with the repetition of a 


dress, manner, air, the ceremonies, etc. etc. ete 


pageant which they have already read in all the daily papers, large 


We 


First, the Mirror is not literally a news 


and small, throughout the city incline to the sin of omission, 
for very many reasons 
paper ; itis a periodic al devoted to literature and the arts: and if 
there were no other mediums of intelligence, it might be proper to 
give a mere outline of the ceremonies. No doubt it was a grand 
Where a whole nation, powe rful and wealthy, take pride in 
being taxed for all the gorgeous display of royalty, the queen should 


affair 
gratify that pride to its utmost extent Besides, it was a lady ; and 
a century and a half had elapsed since a female sovereign had 
reigned in England. It was undoubtedly a magnificent spectacle 


the splendour of the dresses, the galaxy of beauty and chivalry pre- 





sent, the coroncts of jewels, the massy gold plate on the altar, the 
marriage ceremony, always imposing, and the full swell of the 


e shouts of the m llion, 


chapel organ, the roar of artillery, and t: 
combined to render such an event of deep and abiding interest 
Yet in our republic, what is all this to us beyond the gratification 
of a reasonable curiosity’ Here all our ladies are queens—they 
reign in our hearts, al! who deserve to reign; and all can deserve 
How much happier are they, if they 


such 


to reign if they so please 
knew it, than the royal maiden, who in regal magnificence 
plighted her faith to the man of her heart! 
|| power, splendour bring ease of mind’ She is the creature of art 


She neither thinks, speaks, eats nor sleeps, as any 


Can a crown, wealth, 


|| and etiquette. 
other woman ; all are form and ceremony, immemorial usage and 


stern custom. How much happier is the rustic maid who, with 


rosy cheeks and sparkling eves, romps on the green with her com- 


panions, in all the glow of health and innocence, and goes to church 

with her bridegroom m her plain silk dress, and there vows to 

** love, honour and obey » without coronets, ora flourish of trum pe ts’ 
“Uneasy les the head that wears a crown.” 

When we look back to the history of England and he r queens, what 

a melancholy page it is to cont: ‘ What became of Anne 

Boleyn, the beau queen of Evwhth Harry? Go to the 


Tower, and pass your finger along the edge of the axe which cut 


Where is 


swectness ol 


} } 
off her fair head, and shudder while ven cont mpiate it 


ind 


Lady Jane Grey, whose vouth, beauty. | 





temper, plead trumpet-t ed m her be , but which did not 
save her from the scaffok \\ ‘ Marv of Scotland, t child 
of romance and the spirit ol etry 1 eaciess trunk she hes mh 
the Abbey! Such the fate of e who have the misfortune to 
be born queens Relhe us rT s S soled em as 
the most conspicuous objects, and alr t tonwl eal or 
unagmarvy wrongs are to be redressed. Watched, cheated, and be 

traved surrounded ts t tes and hollow-he ted « tie 

and flatterers » wond the ecn determines to wed, and thus 
attain what she is ght to expect, a true friend d protector 
Mav she realize all her hopes and wishes, for she needs consola 
tion and comfort amidst all the iory of her Kingdom 








G to Texas We « ess that we see with great pain the fre 
quent and ungenerous—ay, and palpably unjust and unmerited 
attacks made in the papers on the young and pros) is republic of 
Pexas. If a public defaulter absents himself, the rumour is, “ he is 
gone to Texas ;" if a banker rifles the vaults of his t m, he 
has escaped to Texas; if a burglary is committed, an e culpr 
s not to be found, | s said t 1 candidate for Texas—that cour 
trv is uncourteously referred to as the Botany Bay of our continent 
and g. tT. T. is the stigma attached to every absconding debtor or 
missing felo Really this is carry ‘ prejudices t run 
ous extent ; ar the time has arrived to enter i protes 7 = 1 
crying myustics It is < pres © 4 mate ‘ t re 
whether the present occupants « lexas ( . | posse 
Ihe st vis too] vy t swe Americal ett 
in that wild country on t Witatio Mexu ! der certa 
legal and ascertained priv eges When the colony became large, 
Mexico o pressed the settlers, and « prive not theirs is 
tional! rights They app cd to arms mad dec red themselve 
sovereion and independent, pr sely as ¢ rev tionary fat 
did in the contine war Mex »deternh ed to erush U ‘ 
hous spirit, and sent rmvto kill and des vt st ‘ $ 
to liberty, and t ‘ pres t l« ’ miarmnic { ‘ ‘ j 
of Mexico commanded the inv army in person. After hornbl 
atrocities, the Mexican forces came i tolt Dexia nearly 
all of whom were our countrymer Did thev retreat across the 
lines, and fly before the Mexican | ‘ Not they. W ravery 
worthy of their sires, they rushed o the thickest of the f t. ane 
maintained their ground as bravely as it was mamtamed Ther 
mopvla Ihere are few, if any, instances on record where six hun 
dred men have killed six hundred of the enemy, and taken six hur 
dred prisoners Yet this was the gallant result of the ittle of Sar 
Jacinto, which gave freedom to Texas. The vernm vas Soot 
organized, a Wise constitution ad ypted, salut ws pa ( } 
enforced, courts of law and common schools est ed 1 at the 
head of the re public is an honourable, high-minded, alla entle 
man—one who, we are proud to say, belonged to the corps edit 
rial of our country Ihey have a good army and navy, religious 

stituti and are ¢ zed ont firm basis of law and liberty 
Surely such a country, so constituted | governed, d destined 
hereafter to take a hig ra nog thet ns ol the ear is « 
titled at our hands to more courtesy, justice, and good faith, tha 
we are m the daily habit of awarding her Our attention has bee 
called to the subject on read the following extract of a letter i 


the Evening Star, a paper, by the way, deserving of high praise tor 


its early and uniform attachment, defence, and support of the your 
republi -the writer is an old New-Yorker of character “Tt os 
now twelve months since I New-York, and gave v« 1 cor 
shake of the hand, and thus far have no occasion to regret my visit 
to this land of wonders It is emphatically the land of milk and 
honey It 1s indeed a fairv lan 1 land of bot! prose and poetry, 
where the eve never can be satisfied, nor imagimation cease at every 
step Texas, without a doubt, has th ichest soil, the finest chi 
mate, and 1s susce ptable of producing more tor the comtort of man, 


with less expense and labour, than an \mencan 


continent.” 


and tl 


New- York Gazette If we 


the Gazette of the thirteenth 


nightly uncders 1 paragraph 


instant, the present editor thinks we 


have done him injustice in announcing the change in the proprietor 





ip of that paper Nothing could be farther from our in tion 
and the only reason that the new arrangement was not noticed in 
our last impression, is the fact that the Mirror was put to press 


before the announcement was made in the Gazette. Alexander 


M‘Call, Esq., mstead of Mr. Daniels, retains the proprietorship, @ 


will conduct it solely on his own account hereafter Most sincerely 


do we wish him every success, for he is well worthy of it ; and the 


Gazette must while it is conducted with the ability that 


prosper 


marks its columns at the present time 


his milk atew mornings avo, was 


Milk —<A lad, or delivering 


asked why the milk was so warm. “I don’t know,” he replied, with 


much simplicity, ** unless they put in warm water instead of cold.” 
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LILY ON LIQUID ROSES FLOATING. 
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SECOND VERSE.— wn true it iz they cross in pain, 





Those seas are dan-ger-ous, C we 
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him? So we but float in wine! So we 
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| whose seabeach is the gob-let’s brim; And true it is aug old care—But 
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but float in wine! 
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Old Charon’s self shall make him mellow; 


ho, sober, cross the Stygian ferry, Ve. aily row his boat from shore, 
Vane —_ make our Styx cham ne, ile we, and every jovial fellow, 
And we all cross right ates tm joating away in wine! ms. unconcern’d, the oar—W hich oe itself in wine! 








PENCILLINGS FROM RECENT READINGS. 





KinpNgss FROM THE AGeD.—Is there one being, stubborn as the 
rock to misfortune, whom kindness does not affect! it comes with 
a double grace and tenderness from the old: it seems in them the 
hoarded and long purified berevolence of years: as if it had sur- 
vived and conquered the baseness and selfishness of the ordeal it 
had passed ; as if the winds which had broken tae form, had swept 
in vain across the heart, and the frosts which had chilled the blood 
and whitened the locks has possessed no power over the warm tide 
of the affections. It is the triumph of nature over art: it is the 
voice of the angel which is yet within us. Nor is this all, the ten- 
derness of age is twice blessed—bhlessed in its trophies over the 
obduracy of encrusting and withering years, blessed because it is 
tinged with the sanctity of the grave ; because it tells us that the 
heart will blossom even upon the precincts of the tomb, and flat- 
ters us with the ihviolacy and immortality of love. 


Swe “OLLECTIONS g »— F 
WERT RECOLLECTIONS oF THE DEPARTRD.—In looking back to |, blems of the best and sweetest enjoyments in the world, which be- 


the life of one we have loved, how dear is the thought, that the 
latter days were the Jays of light—that the cloud never chilled 
the beauty of the setting sun, and that if the years of existence 
were brief, all that existence has most tender, most sacred, was 
crowded into that space! Nothing dark, then, or bitter rests with 
our remembrance of the lost ; we are the mourners, but pity is not 
for the mourned—our grief is purely selfish: when we turn to its 
object, the hues of happiness are round it; and that very love which 
is the parent of our woe, was the consdlation—the triumph—of 
the departed ! 

Tue Lirk or THE MIND.—There are two lives to each of us— 
gliding on at the same time, scarcely connected with each other! 
the life of our actions—the life of our minds ; the external and the 
inward history ; the movements of the frame—the deep and ever 
restless workings of the heart! They who have loved know that 
there is a diary of the affections, which we might keep for years 
without having occasion even to touch upon the exteriour surface 
of life, our busy occupations—the mechanical progress of our exist- 
ence ; yet by the last we are judged, the first is never known. 

A port.—A poet often does more and better than he is aware 
of at the time, and seems at last to know as little about his power 
as a silkworm knows about the fineness and beauty of the thread. 

Music.—** Music is the food of love,’ but we have found out 


that it takes something more substantial for matrimony. 


7 
; 





feelings, in their full activity, create to us a world within; we 
cannot fairly look on the world without ; all things then are good 
When first we throw ourselves forth, and meet burrs and briars on 
every side, which stick in our very hearts, and fair tempting fruits, 
which turn to bitter ashes in the taste, then we exclaim, with im- 
patience, all things are evil. But at length comes the calm hour, 
when they who look beyond the superficies of things begin to dis- 
cern their true bearing ; when the perception of evils, or sorrow, 
or sin, brings also the perception of some opposite good, which 


cites our pity. 

Tue two rosts.—Being with my friend in a garden, we gathered 
jeach of us a rose. He handled his tenderly, smelt to it but seldom 
and sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose, or squeezed it in 
}my hand ; whereby in a very short time it lost both its colour and 
sweetness, but Avs still remained as sweet and fragrant as if it had 
been growing on its own root. The roses, said I, are the true em 





ing moderately and cautiously used and enjoyed, may for a long 
time yield sweetness to the possessor of them ; but if once the af- 
fections seize too greedily upon them, and squeeze them too hard, 
| they quickly wither in our hands, and we loose the comfort of them 
It is a point of excellent wisdom to keep the golden bridle of mo- 
deration upon the affections. 

Ortein oF sLanperR.—Slander originates in this way :-—‘* Mo- 
ther Jasper told me that she heard Greatwood's wife say that John 
Hardstone’s aunt mentioned to her that Mrs. Lusty was present 
when the widow Baskman said that Hertall’s cousin thought En- 
sign Doolittle’s sister believed that old Miss Oxley reckoned that 
Sam Trixe’s better half had told Mrs. Spaulding that she heard John 
Rheumer's woman say that Mrs. Garden had two husbands '" 

Emptoyment.—The cure for maladies is employment. ‘ Be 
not solitary ; be not idle!" Rely upon it, life was not given us to 
be spent in dreams and reveries ; but for active, useful exertion— 
exertion that turns to some account to yourselves or to others— 
not laborious idleness 





sence of mind. A man thinking he was at home a few evenings 
since, laid down in the Park and put his boots outside the gate to 
be blacked in the morning 

Matice.—Seneca has very delightfully said, ‘‘ malice drinks one 








half of its own poison.” 


| Yourn.- —While we are vet young and the passions, powers, and | 


awakens our indulgence; or the knowledge of the cause which ex- | 


Assence or winp.—The following is the last instance of ab- | 


\j | advance. 


ResENTMENT TOWARD oTHERS.—The reflection, calculated above 
all others to allay that temper which is ever finding out prevoca 


| tions, and which renders anger so impetuous, is that we ourselves 
| are, or shortly shall be, suppliants for mercy and pardon at tie 


casting ourselves on his compassion—crs 


judgment-seat of God ; 
ing out for mercy. Imagine such a creature to talk of satisfac 
and revenge—refusing to be entreated—disdaining to forgive—ex 
treme to mark and to resent what is done amiss. Imagine this, 


and you can hardly bring to yourself an instance of more impious 
and unnatural arrogance. 
Rk-acTION OF MALEVOLENCE.—The influence of the baneful ar 


immoral qualities upon others may be undefinable, not so their 
fluence on the person who exhibits them ; he must be deteriorate: 
Cases may occur in which civility, asperity, anger, il]-will, may, a> 
far as regards others, produce consequences opposed to their nat 
ral tendencies ; but they can only have a pernicious eflect 
him who trifles with the happiness of others 

Wuoorwne coven.—The following is said to be an infallible cure 
for the whooping cough :—A tea-spoonful of castor oil to a & 
spoonful of molasses ; a tea-spoonful of the mixture to be give 
whenever the cough is troublesome. It will afford relief at once. 
and in a few days it effects a cure. The same remedy relieves ti 
croup, however violent the attack 





SELF-INTEREST AND LOVE, BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES 


Far as the poles asunder are two things, 
Self-interest and undesigning love ; 

Yet no two things more like, to see them smile 
He is a conjuror, Christina, then 

Can tell vou which is which! Shall I be won, 
Because I'm valued as a money-bag, 

For that I bring to him who winneth me * 
No! sooner matins tn a cloister than 
Marriage like that in open church! “Tis hi 
To find men out; they are such simple things’ 
Heaven he'p you! they are mostly bird-catchers, 
That hold aloof until you're in their nets, 

And then thev are down upon you and you're cag red, 
Nor more your wings your own 








Published every Satarday, at No. 1 Barclay-street, near the corner <! 
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